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SOCIOMETRY IN URBAN RESEARCH 


AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 
Texas Christian University 


@ Everyone is familiar with F. S. Chapin’s theory of 
nucleated institutions as institutions having a definite locus 
which each possesses through the association of all its 
“type-parts” with real property as a basic culture trait.* 
Thus, the family, as a nucleated institution, is attached to 
a definite spot by means of a home or dwelling, and the 
church to its locus by means of a religious edifice. In edu- 
cation the locating trait is the schoolhouse; in local busi- 
ness it is the shop or store; in local government, the town 
hall; and in the social agency, the home office. 

Each kind of nucleated institution has four main type- 
parts related by combination into “‘a configuration possess- 
ing the properties of relative rigidity and relative persist- 
ence of form, and tending to function as a unit on a field 
of contemporary culture.”? These four main type-parts 
in the institutional configuration are: 

First, common reciprocating attitudes of individuals and their conven- 
tionalized behavior patterns. . . . Second, cultural objects of symbolic 
value; that is, objects charged with sentimental meaning to which human 
behavior has been conditioned. .. . Third, cultural objects possessing utili- 
tarian value; that is, material objects that satisfy creature wants and 
through conditioned response and habit attach the other parts of the 
pattern to a specific location; objects called property. . . . Fourth, oral or 
written language symbols that preserve the description and specifications 
of the patterns of interrelationship among the other three parts [of the 


configuration]. When the formulation is compactly organized it is called 
a code. 


1F, §. Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions, New York, 1935, Chap- 
ter II. 
2 Ibid., p. 13. 
8 Jbid., p. 15. 
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Research into institutional configurations. Chapin’s 
program of research into institutional configurations in- 
cludes the study of each of these type-parts enumerated 
above. The first type-part, that of attitudes, Chapin exam- 
ines, so far as internal relations of families are concerned, 
by a social intimacy scale in which he substitutes weighted 
numerical for verbal symbols;* and, so far as the attitudes 
of the community toward the family or various of its mem- 
bers are concerned, by a social status scale based on a study 
of the utilitarian traits of type-part three.® He approaches 
sentiments and attitudes in the church through the study 
of type-parts two and four.® He has recognized the state 
of mind, sentiments, attitudes, as well as the congeries of 
things; and he has sought ways in which the social scientist 
might see the unseen aspects (not the latent antisocial pat- 
terns which he discusses) quantitatively and indirectly. 
His method has been to find the inner meaning of the type- 
parts of the institution by the careful quantification of its 
objective aspects. 

Research into community configurations. Can such a 
program as here proposed be followed in examining cities 
as wholes or “neighborhoods,” “natural areas,” and “com- 
munities” as parts of cities? The answer cannot be an un- 
qualified affirmative. Chapin’s closest approach to apply- 
ing the method to a community is in his chapter on local 
political institutions in which, instead of using what he 
defines as measurement, he resorts wholly to qualitative 
and enumerative description.’ Holding that social welfare 
agencies bridge the gaps between the institutions of the 
community, he rests his research upon an examination of 
the sequential patterns of the time budgets of social wel- 


4 Ibid., Chapter XX. 

5 Ibid., Chapter XIX. 

6 Jbid., Chapter XVIII. 
7 I[bid., pp. 27 &. 
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fare workers, which is, of course, an excellent way of giv- 
ing the reader insight into the problems and procedures of 
social work, but is many miles from measurement of either 
an institution or a community.* Contending that each in- 
stitutional configuration tends “to function as a unit on a 
field of contemporary culture,” he correlates the qualities 
of a church with the characteristics of the population and 
the area of the parish, and he finds that the higher the in- 
dex of social deterioration, the more scattered is the 
church parish.® He is trying to understand the institution 
in the light of the community and neighborhood back- 
grounds. The attempt is legitimate enough. We know the 
institution by the community, and we also know the com- 
munity by the institutions that are successful in it.*° The 
latent political and invisible groups of a city in the South- 
west have just succeeded in returning their hand-picked 
council to power, while the roller-derby draws multiplied 
thousands every night. Truly, American sports “save us 
from revolution’! But who is going to save us from Amer- 
ican sports? 

Utilitarian culture traits in the community configura- 
tion. When we go in search of techniques by which to 
examine utilitarian culture traits of “natural areas” with- 
in cities, we generally hit upon land and housing gradients 
based on relative values area by area, indices of saturation 
in land use, the extent of the services furnished by the 
municipality and the public utilities, conditions of the 
streets, ownership, distance of dwelling place from daily 
work, low-priced housing on high-priced land, the pres- 
ence and kind of eating places in the area, of garages, 
junk-shops, juxtaposition of railroads, industrial plants, 

8 Jbid., Chapter XIII. 

9 Ibid., p. 364. 

10 The Russell Sage Foundation has published some “social map symbols” of 
great value in making “ecological” maps of institutions as emerging out of com- 


munity backgrounds. See Joanna C. Colcord, Your Community, New York, 1939, 
pp. 16-17. 
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parks, amusement places, and the like. These utilitarian 
culture traits just enumerated are community traits and as 
much a type-part of the area as of the institutions within it. 
Their relation to one another will be different in areas 
near the business district and in areas near the periphery 
of the city, and they will have a different meaning. 
Economic behaviors of such areas may also be included 
along with utilitarian culture traits as determined by the 
ecological and cultural interactive systems taken as a 
whole. Forcible detainers, general relief cases, cases of un- 
employment, W.P.A. workers, N.Y.A. participants, et 
cetera, when spotted on maps add much to the knowledge 
of the configuration of the utilitarian culture traits and aid 
the imagination in understanding social situations and 
personalities that move in these social situations. 
Utilitarian culture traits and community codes and atti- 
tudes. Everyone knows that the maps outlined above 
form a fine base upon which to superimpose spot-maps 
indicative of the social behavior and attitudes of involved 
personalities. Not everyone recognizes, however, that 
these spot-maps which are indicative more especially of 
the type-part of attitudes within an area and of the popu- 
lations having these attitudes—such spot-maps as those of 
delinquency, adult arrests, prostitution, insanity, and clini- 
cal cases of venereal diseases—are always misleading in 
the study of the so-called “blighted areas,” since other 
areas do not so easily get into the official records from 
which the spot-maps are made, however prevalent in those 
areas of high standing the designated pathologies may be. 
Boys from families of high standing, when they are delin- 
quent, are more likely to escape having their lives further 
marred by the kind of treatment which, for the most part, 
we still mete out to those whom we attempt to reconstruct. 
The fathers of these boys of high status, when they them- 
selves become delinquent, are much too often sent to the 
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legislature! Or perhaps to the United States Senate! 
Hence, all spot-maps of delinquency and crime are selec- 
tive. They never include the delinquents and criminals on 
the police force and in the city hall. So are those especially 
of prostitution. One of my students who made such a map, 
it goes without saying, found the records incomplete. Fur- 
thermore, authorities asked him to leave off certain cases 
out in high-class areas to save them a black eye. 

By far the most unscientific spot-map in our collection 
is one on clinical cases of venereal diseases. It is easy to get 
the poor who live in areas low on the housing gradient, but 
impossible to get any line at all on the cases in families of 
high status. Maps of suicide, homicides, communicable 
diseases, and infant mortality are more accurate than any 
of the above. Accurate tuberculosis maps are rather diffi- 
cult to obtain, as are maps of mental disorder. Yet Faris 
and Dunham have done an excellent piece of work with 
the latter in their studies of mental disorder in urban 
areas.” 

Social organization and soctal participation. ‘To in- 
dices based upon such data as given above have been and 
may be added: (a) indices of national and racial hetero- 
geneity as indicative of cultural unity and disunity; (b) an 
index of social participation based on information af- 
forded by such schedules as appear in B. A. McClenahan’s 
study of The Changing Neighborhood,” or arrived at 
through questionnaires presented to school children or 
adults in whose homes it may be found that there may or 
may not be telephones, newspapers, or magazines; whose 
members may or may not attend church, belong to clubs, 
hold offices in lodges, or have membership in neighbor- 
hood gangs, or frequent the movies; (c) indices of mobil- 
ity involving diurnal movements and mobility of the intra- 


11 R. E. L. Faris and H. W. Dunham, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas, Chi- 


cago, 1939. , 
12 Los Angeles, 1929; cf. Chapin, of. cit., p. 349. 
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and intercommunity sort, frequent change or stability of 
residence, and ecological invasion and succession for the 
study of which an appeal to a series of city directories 
proves most helpful; and (d) indices of the attitudes of 
the residents of an area toward their neighborhood homes, 
based upon such items suggested above as ownership of 
property, the number of eating places, beer taverns, and 
the like. The residence places of owners of cars parked at 
roadhouses, beer taverns, tourist camps, et cetera, outside 
the area and the city may be obtained from the numbers of 
license tags registered with the state highway department; 
such residence numbers may be spotted and may yield 
some information of residents’ attitudes toward home and 
community. An index of ownership of property, suggested 
above, ought to be of special significance in the light of 
Chapin’s stress on the manner in which other type-parts 
are organized about utilitarian culture traits as the core of 
sentiments. 

Symbolic culture traits in the community. Do we not 
also need to devise more ways of looking into the presence 
or absence of symbolic culture traits or collective repre- 
sentations indicative of the mutual impact of institutions 
organizing personalities within the area? Could we base 
the study upon the comparison of such traits from area to 
area, as (a) the choices of heroes and heroines of fiction, 
radio, and screen as well as community heroes, (b) type of 
church and of church worship, (c) kinds of music pre- 
ferred, (d) type of recreation followed, and (e) the pres- 
ence or absence of ritual and ceremony from homes in 
various areas? It is a matter of significance, for example, 
when one family prefers classical music over the radio 
while another prefers the tin-pan rattling of a cheap dance 
band. 

Limitations of sociometry in social configurations. 
After all, the unseen aspects of reality are not so much 
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measured as symbolized and felt in subtle ways as, for 
example, on the Gold Coast, where on occasion you may 
say, “Shut your face!” but on no occasion may you 
say, “I’m pleased to meet you” ;** or in Towertown, where 
“nearly everyone plays a role, wears a mask”; where 
“Durfie” writes the story of her life as a bad girl without 
being one, contracts tuberculosis, and “assumes the role of 
the ‘pale spectre of death with hectic cheek,’ and extracts 
every ounce of drama out of dying” ;“* or in Little Italy, 
Chinatown, or the Ghetto, each with its symbolic behav- 
iors, representative of its states of mind. 

Tests of social status and of social participation, opinion 
and attitude scales, and the like, can be used in the discov- 
ery of moral codes, attitudes, behavior patterns, and type- 
part configurations; but sociometric devices should never 
be weighted arbitrarily; and they must always be supple- 
mented by the method of the sympathetic participant ob- 
server who can, at least imaginatively, “belong to the 
parish.” In fact, all quantification must be so supple- 
mented. 

It has been contended, for instance, that, if a group of 
50 relief cases have an average score of 53 ona living room 
scale and a group of 50 professional families an average 
score of 165 points, the use of the numerical symbols 53 
and 165 will be more eloquent of social status than the 
verbal symbols, professtonal family and relief case.** This 
proposition is doubtful. Professional families may vary 
greatly in their living room equipment and still stand on 
the same level in the general community, or the social 
status of the family may vary much more with the personal 
characteristics of the wife or mother in a given occupa- 
tional ranking than with the score of equipment in the 





13 Harvey W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum, Chicago, 1929, pp. 
58-59. 
14 Jbid., pp. 96-97. 
15 Chapin, of. cit., p. 355. 
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living room. What is a more accurate symbol of low status 
in a family than to say, “It is on relief” ? The number 100 is 
always 100 and not 125, while “red is not always and every- 
where red”; yet a girl whose living room scale is 125 will 
probably have a lower status today than one whose living 
room scale is 100 if she wears the wrong combination of 
colors, while the latter wears the appropriate combina- 
tions. Even the constancy of the significance of numerical 
symbols may be challenged. Rankings of professor, asso- 
ciate professor, assistant, and instructor often feed or de- 
flate the vanity far more than they affect the living room or 
the pocketbook, but they do affect social standing; and “3” 
is no bigger than “1” if what is being counted are runners 
in a stocking! Likewise, a man who is half as honest as 
somebody else is not honest at all. 

Soctometry in the comparison of urban configurations. 
Finally, it may be said that, whatever our method of re- 
search, we are going to have our problems with technique. 
And if we have problems of technique in the “measure- 
ment” of institutions and natural-cultural areas within 
cities, we should expect to find as a real challenge the de- 
velopment of a really significant sociometric scale for the 
measurement of cities and their comparison. 

One of the most recent attempts to compare cities scien- 
tifically has been made by E. L. Thorndike.*® He has 
suggested 37 items as possessing special significance in 
measuring the goodness of life in cities and devised a com- 
parable index based on such items, after gathering data on 
297 items in all. He marshals data on health, education, 
recreation, economic and social facilities, creature com- 
forts, reading and literacy, citizenship, safety, and civic 
improvements. His scheme lacks the organic wholeness of 
that of Chapin for the study of institutions, but is probably 
much easier to handle. Sociology classes and study groups 


16 FE. L. Thorndike, Your City, New York, 1939. 
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in various cities would do well to find out where their city 
stands and why in Thorndike’s list of 310 American cities; 
and they would further the cause of research by checking 
more intimately as participants in the city’s life upon the 
conclusions of Thorndike drawn from a distance. 

Thorndike’s indices of general goodness and personal 
qualities in a city need much closer analysis and much 
greater refinement; and they must be supplemented by 
much more intimate knowledge than any index can ever 
give; but nobody sees more quickly, perhaps, than Thorn- 
dike the justice of this criticism. He says: 


This list of items is far from a complete inventory of the features of a 
city which make it a good place for good people. The intelligence, justice, 
kindliness, and charm of its residents are very imperfectly represented. So 
are the beauties of its buildings, gardens, and natural surroundings. So 
are its traditions and enthusiasms. I hope that someone may extend it to 
include these subtler and more spiritual values. Some cities which rank 
high in provisions for free education, recreation, care of health, and the 
like may be conceivably poisoned by bigotry, snobbery, or bad taste... . 
Our scores are imperfect in respect of such qualities, but not perverse or 
misleading.17 


It might be well to remark in closing that sociologists 
are not in the habit of devising techniques that are per- 
verse; but it cannot be denied that a large number of them 
are to the unwary, to say the least, positively misleading. 


17 [bid., p. 26. 








THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
IN POLL QUESTIONS 


ALBERT B. BLANKENSHIP 


Hartwell, Jobson and Kibbee 
New York 


Most people will frankly admit that they can’t direct a 
dance orchestra—that they wouldn’t know how to operate 
for appendicitis—but almost everyone seems to feel that 
he (or she) can work up an effective questionnaire. 
—Bruce Barton 


@ Phrasing the question is actually one of the most diffi- 
cult problems in the opinion poll, and, as evidence to sup- 
port this contention, numerous workers in the field have 
shown how only one word may affect the response of the 
person being interviewed. Certain words may, for exam- 
ple, awaken a trend of thought that will influence any idea 
the respondent expresses. The poll technician must know 
what these words are and be prepared to use them only 
with the greatest of care. 

A word that arouses the emotions and prejudices of the 
respondent is one type of “danger word.” The term 
“Reds” (and even “communism’’) is an example of this 
sort of word. It is likely to arouse emotional responses. 
Menefee’ found that when propositions were given to 742 
subjects without being classified under any labels people 
were much more in favor of the proposals than when they 
were grouped under the heading of communism. Among 
the other words of which he measured the influence, radt- 
calism produced the sharpest shift in response, with 
Fascism a close second. The influence of the word pacifism 
varied with the type of subject. Patriotism and conserva- 
tism showed no reliable influence. 


1S. C. Menefee, “The Effect of Stereotyped Words on Political Judgments,” 
American Sociological Review, 1:614-21, 1936. 
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The effect of the word Fascism has been studied also by 
Raskin and Cook.” They presented their 224 college stu- 
dents with 35 statements regarding Fascist principles, but 
took the precaution of labeling their questionnaire “Opin- 
ions About the Depression.” Although it was found that 
according to their responses to these questions the majority 
of their subjects were neither pro- nor anti-Fascist, never- 
theless 84 per cent of the group disagreed with the state- 
ment that “Fascism is the form of government most 
capable of solving our national problems.” There is no 
indication that the scale of questions adequately measured 
a Fascist attitude, and there is no evidence to show how 
people felt about Fascist principles as contrasted with 
democratic and communistic principles, but, despite these 
shortcomings, there seems a clear indication that the word 
Fascism can color the reply to a proposition as stated on a 
public opinion poll. 

Turner® has pointed out several other words that should 
be carefully used because of their emotional connotations 
—capitalistic, save, guarantee, rich, and charity. 

At present considerable research is being performed in 
this field of emotionally colored words and their influ- 
_ ences. Roper* reports that he is beginning a continuing 
_ study to develop a list of these danger words and the type 
\ of issue on which they are most likely to occur. Professor 
D. A. Hartman, of New York University, is conducting 
an intensive study to develop a list of a similar nature. The 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis® has recorded a num- 
ber of words as examples of “name-calling” (such as dem- 
agogue, dictator, muckraker, alien, economic royalist, 

2 E. Raskin and S. W. Cook, “A Further Investigation of the Measurement of 
an Attitude toward Fascism,” Journal of Social Psychology, 9:201-6, 1938. 

3R. C. Turner, “A Public Opinion Poll on Educational and Other Issues,” 
Michigan Public Opinion Surveys, 1939, p. 49. 

4E. Roper, “Wording Questions for the Polls,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 


4:129-30, 1940. 
5 Propaganda Analysis, Vol. I, No. 1, November, 1937. 
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Tory). This type of word must be carefully used in ques- 
tions; otherwise, it will influence the results. 

It should be pointed out that most of these prejudicial 
words are biased only in certain contexts or phrasings. 
For example, Fascist should not be applied to a question 
if an unbiased measurement of acceptance of that propo- 
sition is desired, but a question containing this word would 
have to be used if a measurement of popular acceptance 
of various forms of government were desired. The impor- 
tant thing is for the surveyor to decide exactly what he 
wants to measure, and if he wants to measure an attitude 
involving an emotionally colored word, there is certainly 
no objection to his doing that, as long as it is made clear in 
the analysis just what was done. 

The names of political parties may also color the re- 
sponse. G. W. Hartmann® used 20 statements taken from 
Harper’s Social Study Blank, 10 of which measured con- 
servatism, and 10 liberalism. Each of the 168 people 
polled was then asked to react favorably or unfavorably 
to 22 party names. It was found that there is a clear dis- 
tinction between what people want and the political chan- 
nels through which they seek it. The implication is that 
if the party names had been included in any of the state- 
ments, the responses would have been different. It is ob- 
vious, then, that in the opinion poll the names of political 
parties should not be attached to the expressed proposition 
if an accurate measure of sentiment on the issue alone 
(without concern for party) is desired. 

Similarly, the names of political figures may influence 
the response. The Psychological Corporation reported 
that when a question was phrased Do you approve of the 
idea of having Thanksgiving a week earlier this year? 
5 per cent less (a reliable difference) were in favor of the 
idea than when the proposition was worded Do you ap- 


6 G. W. Hartmann, “The Contradiction between the Feeling-tone of Political 
Party Names and Public Response to Their Platforms,” Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 7:336-57, 1936. 
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prove of President Roosevelt's idea of having Thanksqiv- 
ing a week earlier this year? Apparently Roosevelt was 
well enough liked so that attributing of the proposal to 
him influenced 5 per cent of the population sampled in its 
favor. 

Such a word as involve should also be cautiously used. 
It has been pointed out’ that if you inquire Do you think 
the United States should do everything in its power to 
promote world peace? the “yes” vote is overwhelming, 
whereas the proportion of affirmative replies is consider- 
ably reduced if the question is phrased Do you think the 
United States should become involved in a plan to pro- 
mote world peace? Studenski*® showed experimentally that 
the word forced has an unfavorable connotation when 
used in the question Should every worker be forced to 
join a union? The word apparently aroused an idea of con- 
trolling the behavior of workers without regard to their 
own desires. Similarly, he found that the term government 
spending in the question To increase prosperity should 
government spending be decreased, let alone, or 1n- 
creased? was a derisive one, and that when the question 
was rephrased with this term omitted, there was no gen- 
eral opposition to continuing or increasing government 
expenditures. 

Another type of suggestive word is one that so qualifies 
a statement that a different response will be secured than 
when the adjective is not present. A recent question used 
by the Psychological Corporation’ is of this nature. In one 
form it was worded: Are you willing to have an increase in 
prices with the hope that it will bring back prosperity? 
The other form used was: Are you willing to have a rea- 
sonable increase in prices with the hope that it will bring 
back prosperity? When the latter, more moderate form of 

7 Roper, loc. cit. 

8 P. Studenski, “How Polls Can Mislead,” Harper’s, 180:80-83, December, 1939. 


9S. Roslow and A. B. Blankenship, “Phrasing the Question in Consumer Re- 
search,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 23 :612-22, 1939. 


poe oe 
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the question was used, an additional 11 per cent of the 
respondents were in sympathy with the idea. 

A principle in the wording of questions is that they 
must always be clearly stated; otherwise, the responses 
secured will be meaningless. Particular words may be 
dangerous to use either because they have multiple mean- 
ings or because their meaning is vague. Lazarsfeld*® has 
pointed out the former possibility in using a simple why 
question to uncover the motivating factors underlying be- 
havioral tendencies. If you ask a person Why did you 
change to this dentifrice? not only will you secure re- 
sponses such as “I like it,” a meaningless phrase, but some 
of the respondents will think of advertising that may have 
influenced them, some will answer in terms of attributes of 
the product, while others will mention some of their per- 
sonal characteristics (such as the tendency to economize). 
The difficulty here is that most persons are influenced by 
more than one of these factors but will answer in terms of 
only one aspect. A general why question is therefore dan- 
gerous to use, and more specific questions referring to the 
various aspects of behavior must be utilized. If the pur- 
pose of the question is to discover the immediate reasons 
. for changing brands, the question may be worded: What 
made you start using this brand? If the concern is with 
qualities of the product, the question may be phrased: 
W hat are the advantages of the dentifrice you use? 

There are other examples of words which are ambigu- 
ous because of multiple meanings. Franken™ reports that 
in one survey the question was asked: Through what me- 
diums can the story ... be most effectually told in your 
territory? The word mediums was sometimes interpreted 
by the respondent to mean methods, sometimes agenctes, 
and occasionally was interpreted in the sense in which ad- 


10 P. F. Lazarsfeld, The Technique of Marketing Research (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1937), Chapter IV. 

11 R. B. Franken, “Formulating Questionnaires,” Advertising Fortnightly, Jan- 
uary 30, 1924. 
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CHOICE OF WORDS IN POLL QUESTIONS 


vertisers use the word media. In another case this question 
was used: Is yours an exclusive shoe store? The word ex- 
clusive was sometimes interpreted as referring to the type 
of customer the store catered’ td,. and: in.other: cases was 
defined as referring to whether the. store sold: any.other 
goods besides shoes. The word‘ kinds is subjéct to the same 
sort of criticism. In the question: What kinds of powder 
do you use? sometimes brand names were secured, some- 
times form (loose or compact) , and sometimes the color or 
tint was given in response. 

Robinson” asked a simple question: Js the electric util- 
ity in your community privately or publicly owned? Al- 
though the company in question was not owned by the 
government, many persons responded that it was publicly 
owned, because the public owned the shares. The word 
publicly had no general meaning to the respondents and 
had to be changed. Even in the case of these ambiguous 
words, though, their degree of usefulness frequently de- 
pends less on the word than on how it is used. The word 
publicly could well be used in such a question as: Do you 
think the results of the Dies investigations should be pub- 
licly reported? 

Other words may not be useful on questionnaires be- 
cause they are at a level too high for the lowest class of 
respondents. The role of the vocabulary knowledge of the 
persons interviewed is thus an important factor to be con- 
sidered. For example, on a recent study” the question was 
asked: Would you prefer to have radio programs with or 
without the commercials? When this question was tried 
out on the lowest socioeconomic group, it was discovered 
that the word commercial meant nothing to them; so the 
word advertising was substituted, and this was understood 
by all those approached. 

12 C, S. Robinson, “The New Science of Public Opinion Measurement and Its 
— for Business,” Harvard Business School Alumni Bulletin, 1939, 


13 A, B. Blankenship, “Pre-testing a Questionnaire for a Public Opinion Poll,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 1940 (in press). 
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Benson™ reports an experimental study of 3,054 cases 
in which it was found that at least two fifths of those inter- 
viewed had'no conception of the meanings of the words 
radicat, liberal, and conservative. Apparently these are 
danger words not only from the bias point of view but also 
because they « are at too high a vocabulary level for general 
usage. Fortunately for the poll technician, Thorndike’ 
has developed a list of 20,000 words which shows the level 
of difficulty of each word, as indicated by the frequency 
of use of each word in common sources of literature. By 
this test it would be dangerous to use such a word as con- 
script in a question aimed at all income groups, because 
this is among the 8,000 least-used words (of the 20,000). 

The technician must exercise discretion. He knows the 
class level to be interviewed on a particular survey. For 
example, if only the upper socioeconomic groups are to be 
approached on a study, the vocabulary used could be at a 
higher level than if only the lowest group were being sur- 
veyed. Again, in a certain locality particular words might 
be well understood by all respondents, whereas they would 
have little meaning to those in another section. The word 
harvester would have a meaning that was perfectly clear 
to the farmer, while the usual city dweller would not know 
its meaning. Subway and elevated would have significance 
for those in metropolitan areas, but might have little 
meaning to those outside of these localities. 

A complete list of danger words, and their possible 
effects, is a great need of the poll technician. Through fur- 
ther experimentation, interchange of ideas, and publica- 
tion of results, such a complete list may some day be com- 
piled. Meanwhile, those who conduct polls will have to 
depend on their experimental work in the development of 
each questionnaire to indicate what words must be care- 
fully watched. 


14 FE. G. Benson, “Three Words,” ibid., 4:130-34, 1940. 
15 EF, L. Thorndike, 4 Teacher's Word Book of 20,000 Words (New York: 
Columbia University, 1931). 











RELATION BETWEEN WAR ATTITUDES 
AND OPINIONS 


DANIEL DROBA DAY 
and 
oO. F. QUACKENBUSH 


©@ Importance of forms of statements in attitude scales has 
been pointed out by at least three writers. Droba’* sub- 
divided each of three major forms—impersonal, personal, 
question—into general, functional, “should be done,” and 
behavior forms. He pointed out that these forms have 
been used indiscriminately in most of the existing scales 
without any thought of the effect which they might have 
on averages, standard deviations, reliabilities, and validi- 
ties. Kulp? changed 24 statements taken from several exist- 
ing tests into four forms: beliefs, judgments, attitudes, and 
facts. The total set of 96 statements was administered to 
180 students. Results seem to indicate that variations in 
verbal forms seem to produce variations in the number 
and per cent of responses. LaPiere’® classified the totality 
of human behavior into four phases or levels: overt- 
symbolic, overt-nonsymbolic, covert-symbolic, and covert- 
nonsymbolic. According to this writer most of the attitude 
questionnaires have little or no relation to behavior, be- 
cause what they really measure is merely an overt-symbol- 
ic response to a symbolization of an abstract situation. 
The present writers decided to test the effect of forms 
of statements on averages, standard deviations, and cor- 
relations. The issue of war was selected as an object of 
reference. Two scales were constructed by the use of the 


1D. D. Droba, “Statements as Opinion Indicators,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 15:550-57, July, 1931. 


2 Daniel H. Kulp II, “The Forms of Statements in Attitude Tests,” ibid., 
18:18-25, September, 1933. 

8R. T. LaPiere, “The Sociological Significance of Measurable Attitudes,” 
American Sociological Review, 3:175-82, April, 1938. 
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method of equal-appearing intervals. In one of the scales 
impersonal function forms, expressing favorableness and 
unfavorableness toward the results of war, were used. This 
was called “war opinion scale” because of the theoretical 
nature of the statements expressing tendencies which may 
have little or no relation to the future conduct of groups. 
Symbolization of the results of war does perhaps belong 
more in the “judgment” realm than in the “feeling” realm 
of mental phenomena. Statements symbolizing the antici- 
pated conduct of the individuals were employed in the 
second test, which was called the “war attitude scale.” 
Each statement expressed a tendency to act in case of a 
defensive, co-operative, and an aggressive war. Two ex- 
amples are as follows: “I would support my country even 
against my convictions,” and “I would immediately at- 
tempt to find some technicality on which to evade going to 
war.” . 

Fifty judges were used to construct both scales. Sixteen 
of these were members of the faculty of the University of 
Mississippi, seven were graduate students, and twenty- 
seven were seniors. The original number of statements for 
the opinion scale was 64 and 28 for the attitude scale. Nine 
instead of eleven steps were used because it was believed 
that sorting would be made easier and discrimination 
more accurate. The final form of the attitude scale con- 
sisted of 13 statements, while the final form of the opinion 
scale included 15 statements. The attitude scale, together 
with instructions, is more fully described in another arti- 
cle prepared by the authors.* The statements used in the 
opinion scale are as follows: 

1. War has about as many benefits as it has evils. 

2. War is necessary to maintain social justice. 

3. War undermines morals and lowers the standards 
of civilization. 


4 Day and Quackenbush, “Attitudes toward Defensive, Cooperative, and Ag- 
gressive War,” to be published in Journal of Social Psychology, 1940. 























RELATION BETWEEN WAR ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS 


War develops the best qualities of a nation. 

War serves as a means of escape for the individual. 

War is an incentive to inventive genius. 

There can be no progress without war. 

The next war will end civilization. 

The losses of war are only slightly greater than its 

benefits. 

10. Scientific progress is retarded by war. 

11. Economic gain is the primary function of war. 

12. War will end war only if it ends humanity, and well 
it may. 

13. War is beneficial in that it unites dissenting ele- 
ments in a nation. 

14. Every war results in personal demoralization. 

15. In war both parties lose. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
rf 
8. 
%, 


Items in both tests were arranged in an arbitrary ran- 
dom order. The scale values in the opinion scale ranged 
from 0.5 to 8.8, and in the attitude scale from 0.2 to 8.5. 
Low values indicate sympathetic opinions or attitudes, 
while high values represent antagonistic opinions or atti- 
tudes toward war. Medium position is at 4.5. In admin- 
istering the tests each person was asked to indicate agree- 
ment (\/), disagreement (—), or doubt (?) with respect 
to each statement. Three columns were provided to ex- 
press attitudes separately toward defensive, co-operative, 
and aggressive war. Scale values of endorsed statements 
were used in the average individual score. 

Both scales were given to 448 students attending the 
University of Mississippi during the latter part of the first 
and the early part of the second semester. For purposes of 
comparison only data obtained from the male students 
were used. After discarding incomplete schedules 300 
remained which served as a basis in the present study. 
Using correlations between the alternate halves, the relia- 
bilities of the attitude scale ranged from .80 to .88, where- 
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as the reliability of the opinion scale was only .60. This 
latter correlation is based on data obtained from 100 male 
students. Theoretical nature and uniformity of statements 
account very largely for the relatively low reliability of 
the opinion scale. 


TABLE I 








Intercorrelations Cases Rawr Corrected r P.E. 





Opinions vs. attitudes 


toward defensive war ........ 200 +.12 +.17 +.046 
Opinions vs. attitudes 


toward co-operative war .... 200 +.23 +.32 +.043 


Opinions vs. attitudes 
toward aggressive war ........ 200 +.19 +.28 +.044 








By using data obtained from 200 male students born 
and residing in Mississippi, Pearson correlation coeffi- 
cients were calculated between opinions and attitudes 
toward defensive war, co-operative war, and aggressive 
war and tabulated in Table I. Even after correcting for 
attenuation the coefficients remain low but positive. The 
highest correlation is that between opinions and attitudes 
toward co-operative war. This may be explained by the 
fact that the distribution of attitudes toward co-operative 
war is more similar to the distribution of opinions about 
the results of war than the distributions of the other two 
attitudes. Whereas the distributions of attitudes toward 
the defensive and aggressive wars are both skewed, the 
distribution of attitudes toward co-operative war looks 
more like a trimodal spread. The spread of the opinions 
appears to be similar to a normal distribution. That the 
correlation between opinions and attitudes toward defen- 
sive war is the lowest can be explained by the same reason- 
ing. The grouping of attitudes toward defensive war is 
more skewed and, therefore, less similar to the arrange- 
ment of opinions than the grouping of attitudes toward 
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an aggressive war. Rosander® found that the correlations 
between his behavior scale of attitudes toward the Negro 
and the Hinckley opinion scale ranged from .68 to .89. 
The correlation between a situations test to measure social- 
political-economic attitudes and the Rundquist-Sletto 
scale for the survey of opinions, as reported by Pace,*® was 
.72. The explanation for the higher correlations in the 
above studies can be found in the fact that a larger number 
and a greater variety of statements were used in the “opin- 
ion” scales. The Hinckley scale and the Rundquist-Sletto 
scale contain several forms of statements, whereas the 
scale herein reported contains only one form. 

















TABLE II 
Scale Number distribution Per cent distribution 
value War opinions Warattitudes Waropinions War attitudes 
0.5-0.9 0.7 0.2 
1.0-1.4 50.0 16.7 
1.5-1.9 33.0 11.0 
2.0-2.4 1 27.0 0.3 9.0 
2.5-2.9 13.0 4.3 
3.0-3.4 + 20.7 1.3 6.9 
3.5-3.9 18 16.3 6.0 5.4 
4.0-4.4 20 19.0 6.7 6.4 
4.5-4.9 58 13.0 19.3 4.4 
5.0-5.4 73 15.3 24.4 5.1 
5.5-5.9 64 24.7 21.4 8.2 
6.0-6.4 37 31.7 12.3 10.6 
6.5-6.9 20 21.0 6.7 7.0 
7.0-7.4 4 10.3 1.3 3.4 
7.5-7.9 1 4.3 0.3 1.4 
Tora 300 300.0 100.0 100.0 
Average 5.26 3.81 PR od of war 
S. D. 0.84 2.05 36.9 








5 A. C. Rosander, “An Attitude Scale Based upon Behavior Situations,” ibid., 
$:3-16, February, 1937. 

6 C. Robert Pace, “A Situations Test to Measure Social-Political-Economic 
Attitudes,” ibid., 10:331-44, August, 1939. 
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In the comparisons which follow, the attitudes—atti- 
tude toward defensive war, attitude toward co-operative 
war, and attitude toward aggressive war—were combined 
in one and called just “attitudes toward war.” Table II 
contains the number and per cent distribution of opinions 
and attitudes, averages, and standard deviations. The dis- 
tribution of attitudes is definitely bimodal in contrast to 
the spread of opinions which is normal in appearance. 
Furthermore, the dispersion of the two distributions dif- 
fers considerably. The standard deviation of attitudes is 
more than twice as large as the one for war opinions. Had 
individual average three-war attitude scores been calcu- 
lated, the difference would not have been so large. The 
combination of the three distributions evidently increased 
the variations in the composite attitudes. The differences 
between the averages are quite striking. On the whole, 
students have quite an unfavorable opinion about the 
results of war; yet they are willing to participate in an 
armed conflict. This is indicated by the average scores, 
both of which are about the same distance from the mid- 
point. While 37 per cent of the total are strongly in favor 
of participating in war as indicated by scores between 0.5 
and 2.4, only one person is of the same opinion about the 
effects of war. This represents a shift from theoretical 
pacifism to a practical militarism. Such findings seem to 
support the contention that forms of statements have a 
definite effect on average scores and suggest that attitude 
scores are a better index of the possible future behavior 
than expressed opinions. 

In order to see whether residence and major subject 
have any effect on the relation between attitudes and opin- 
ions, students were classified into several groups. The first 
grouping was according to the state of longest residence. 
Two hundred students were found to have been born and 
spending most of their lives in the state of Mississippi, 
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thirty-five students have resided for the most part in nine 
other southern states, while thirty-seven were residents in 
thirteen northern states and the District of Columbia. Dif- 
ferences between average opinions and average attitudes 
in Table III are large for all three groups, but the differ- 














TABLE III 
Longest Averages Sigmas 
residence Opinion Attitude Difference Opinion Attitude 
Mississippi 200 5.30 3.72 —1.58 0.80 2.00 
Other southern 
states 35 4.99 3.61 —1.38 0.90 2.02 
Northern states 37 5.41 4.14 —1.27 0.99 2.11 








ences between differences are relatively small. The dis- 
crepancy between attitudes and opinions for Mississippi 
students seems to be slightly greater than that for northern 
students. The same slight difference seems to exist with 
reference to standard deviations. 

Mississippi students were divided by length of resi- 
dence on farm, and in village, town, and city. In doing 
this, the authors depended on the checkings of students 
rather than on the objective classification of the places ac- 
cording to census figures. It was explained to the students 
that by a village was meant a place containing no fewer 
than 50 and no more than 2,499 individual residents. A 
town was a place with population ranging from 2,500 to 
10,000, and a city was understood to be a center with popu- 














TABLE IV 
Longest Averages 
residence Cases Opinion Attitude Difference 
Farm 28 5.13 3.95 —1.18 
Village 62 5.17 3.87 —1.30 
Town 57 5.32 3.55 —1.77 


City 53 5.50 3.60 —1.90 
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lation over 10,000. A glance at Table IV will show that 
there seems to be a definite relation between the opinion- 
attitude differences and size of community. The relation is 
a positive one. As the size of community increases, the 
difference between attitudes and opinions also increases. 
Rural students seem to be more consistent in what they say 
about war and what they expect to do in cases of war than 
urban residents. The opinions of farm residents are much 
more like their attitudes than the opinions of city dwellers 
and the attitudes they profess. Higher discrepancy seems 
to be associated with the more favorable attitudes toward 
war. 

Finally, students were subdivided into seven groups 
according to the major subject in school. Medical majors 
were mostly graduates, chemistry students mostly upper 
classmen, and law majors mostly freshmen. About the 
same number of lower and upper classmen was found in 
the remaining four groups. Average figures in Table V 

















TABLE V 

Major A eoranes 

subject Cases Opinion Attitude Difference 
Law 19 5.12 3.19 —1.93 
Business 25 5.44 3.66 —1.78 
Chemistry 33 5.33 3.69 —1.64 
Economics 25 5.25 3.74 —1.51 
Medicine 18 5.65 4.36 —1.29 
Political Science 16 5.13 3.91 —1.22 


History 27 5.04 3.85 —1.19 











indicate that the opinions of law students are the least 
congruent with their attitudes, the difference being equiv- 
alent to —1.93. In contrast, the opinions of political sci- 
ence and history majors are more in accord with attitudes 
than the opinions of any other group. Since the opinions of 
these three groups are about the same, the opinion-attitude 
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discrepancies are mainly due to differences in attitudes. 
It may very well be that students preparing for the legal 
profession are more inclined to conform with legal regula- 
tions in actual life situations such as declaration of war 
than any other group compared. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the above 
findings: 

1. The reliability of a war opinion scale containing 
uniform theoretical statements is lower than the reliability 
of a war attitude scale consisting of uniform behavior 
statements. 

2. Correlations between the opinions and attitudes are 
very low and positive, ranging from .17 for attitudes 
toward defensive war to .32 for attitudes toward co-opera- 
tive war. 

3. Form of statements has a definite effect on averages 
and standard deviations. On the whole, students have an 
unfavorable opinion about war, but they are willing to 
identify themselves with the war machinery as soon as it 
is brought into operation. They are also much more vari- 
able in their attitudes than in their opinions. 

4. Opinions of northern students studying in the South 
seem to be slightly more in accord with their attitudes 
than the opinions of students born and residing the longest 
in the state of Mississippi with the attitudes which they 
profess. 

5. Opinion-attitude discrepancy increases with increase 
in the size of community of longest residence. 

6. Political science and history majors are the most con- 
sistent in their attitudes and opinions, whereas law majors 
are the least consistent of all the students compared. 








YUGOSLAVS AND CRIMINALITY 


NICHOLAS MIRKOWICH 


University of California 


@ The more careful sociological investigations in crimi- 
nality among various national and racial groups within 
the United States have corrected some errors that existed 
before and that were based on prejudice and sentiment 
rather than on facts. It is possible to come to the conclu- 
sion, based on records now available, that the rate of crimi- 
nality among alien immigrant groups in general is not 
higher than that among Americans. On the contrary, the 
first generation of immigrants shows a remarkably low 
rate of participation in law breaking. However, the situa- 
tion is somewhat different for the second generation, 
where it is possible to trace some interesting facts of social 
disorientation and difficulties of adaptation to the environ- 
ment. 

Another line to be followed is to see whether there are 
special types of criminality and criminal inclination in 
regard to different immigrant groups. It is thus possible to 
come to many interesting conclusions as to Italian, Irish, 
and other immigrant population. This work is far from 
being completed, and one of the fields asking for more 
careful investigation is the problem of influence and trans- 
plantation of institutions from the native countries of the 
respective groups affecting criminal activity in the United 
States. Many of these activities can not be explained by 
means of the usual routines of legal and criminalistic ap- 
proach to the problem. It is necessary in applying socio- 
logical methods to trace causes and presumptions back to 
the “old country” in order to obtain partial explanations 
of the phenomena investigated. It can be established, for 
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instance, that protective organizations, such as the South- 
ern Italian maffia or the Chinese tong, which were to some 
extent transplanted into the new country, can be made 
responsible for a higher rate of participation on criminal 
activity of the respective groups in certain communities, 
as well as for certain forms of criminal organization and 
offense. It would be false to explain all criminality among 
immigrant groups by simple deductions from the exist- 
ence of these organizations, but at least some important 
facts can thus be established. 

The writer’s aim is to contribute evidences of some in- 
teresting facts he was able to trace when working on social 
and economic problems of various immigrant groups in 
California and other states. They concern the Yugoslav 
immigrants, whose number is estimated to be around one 
million for continental United States and Alaska, and who 
populate very densely the mining and industrial regions 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, 
the copper regions of Montana and Colorado, and the 
Pacific Coast. Their locational distribution and their par- 
ticipation in some industries make them a socially impor- 
tant group within the American population of the North- 
eastern industrial region and the Pacific states. Neverthe- 
less, for various reasons they are the least “explored” of all 
ethnical groups in this country. 

In studying the records of the departments of police 
and justice and sources of other kinds in American com- 
munities with a large Yugoslav population, it is possible 
to conclude that they participate with a surprisingly low 
rate in criminal activity. Cases of Yugoslav immigrants 
before American courts are in no proportion to their nu- 
merical significance in the respective communities. Some 
exceptions can, however, be found for the cities of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Spokane, Washington, some towns in Min- 
nesota, and a few other places. 
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The low rate of criminality among Yugoslav immi- 
grants can be explained by the structure and character of 
their communities. Coming mainly from the rural regions 
of Dalmatia, Croatia, Herzegovina, and other provinces 
of Yugoslavia, they were able to preserve for decades the 
patriarchal character of their communities in America, 
characterized by the large family, intimacy of family life, 
close relationship to other Yugoslav groups, preservation 
of tradition, and simple moral rules. The isolated charac- 
ter of their settlements helped them to avoid many of the 
troubles arising out of the interrelations and interdepend- 
ence in an urbanized, competitive, and rationalized 
world. It is remarkable that criminality rises when Yugo- 
slavs are “penetrated” by another national group, notably 
by the Italians. It should also be added that offense against 
property is almost unknown among American Yugoslavs. 
Interesting is the fact, moreover, that their participation 
on relief is minimal. Aversion and fear toward unearned 
income are combined with a high degree of self-reliance 
and determination “not to be a failure in the New World.” 
The large number of benevolent, mutual-aid, and other 
cultural associations is also able to take care of many cases 
where public aid would be required otherwise. Rather 
than an isolated individual, the Yugoslav immigrant is a 
member of a larger community, with responsibilities and 
unwritten rules he has to follow. 

But, in spite of the general low rate of criminality, there 
is a special type of criminal offense characteristic for the 
Yugoslav immigrant population, both first and second 
generation. While participation in other types of law- 
breaking is minimal, the offense against prohibition and 
alcohol tax laws is high. There is practically no larger 
Yugoslav colony in the United States which could not 
produce a certain number of bootleggers during the pro- 
hibition days. In many cities Yugoslav bootleggers had a 
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privileged position supplying the entire illegal market. 
It is estimated that in Spokane, Washington, 80 per cent of 
male Yugoslavs of the working age were engaged in 
illegal production and distribution of intoxicant liquors. 
The ratio was also high for some towns of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, and California. 

As for the type of the illegal enterprises and activity, 
there are a few facts to be underlined. Since the bootleg- 
gers had once been immigrant farmers who had pro- 
duced liquors for domestic consumption in the old 
country, they were all skilled along this line. Most of the 
enterprises were rather small and were operated for the 
needs of a defined market, based on neighborhood rela- 
tions. Facts influencing to some extent the bootlegging ac- 
tivities of the Yugoslavs were their engagement in farming 
in the Pacific states and Minnesota, and the large number 
of restaurants and beer parlors owned by them in San 
Francisco, San Pedro, Sacramento, Oakland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Pittsburgh, and other cities. Very seldom was 
the violation of prohibition regulations connected with 
offenses against life, property, and public security. 

Considering the facts above mentioned, it would be 
impossible to derive the causes of such a high rate of pro- 
hibition law violations from structural and accidental fac- 
tors alone. It is evident that many of these factors have 
contributed their part to these violations, but there was 
also another interesting factor that showed a very close 
relationship between bootlegging in the United States and 
similar activities in the country of origin. In individual 
cases it was possible to give to that idea a real foundation. 

Yugoslavia, the land covering the central and western 
part of the Balkan Peninsula, and stretching deep into 
central Europe, would be a very interesting subject for the 
sociological study of some special kinds of criminality. 
Centuries of foreign political and social domination have 
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created a type of political banditism, called hayduchya, 
a very important factor in the social and political life of 
the Serbian regions ruled by the Turks. These groups of 
mountaineer bandits, or hayduks, were very numerous, 
and their existence was closely related to revolutionary 
movements of the Serbs in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The Revolution of 1804-1813 was to a great 
extent initiated, led, and carried out by former hayduks, 
the organized and armed force of the peasantry of that 
time. In the Croatian part of Yugoslavia, facing the Adri- 
atic Sea, piracy gusarstvo was organized on similar 
grounds, threatening Venetian navigation and commerce 
for a long time. Although these types of banditism died 
out in the nineteenth century, many of their characteristics 
survived and were passed on to our times. At the beginning 
of this century political banditism (komitadyjis) played an 
important role in Macedonia. Even today Yugoslavia is 
the only European country hiding in its mountains (east- 
ern Serbia) the remainder of the traditional and romantic 
outlaws. Although the desperadoes of the Homolye 
Mountains have degenerated to ordinary criminals, they 
still offer a wealth of materials to the social research 
worker. 

Another type of criminality characteristic for the Yugo- 
slav regions which deserves our special attention for the 
explanation of the bootlegging activities of American 
Yugoslavs is the violation of tax laws. ‘The provinces from 
which most of the immigrants to the United States come, 
the Dinaric Alps and the Adriatic Coast, have probably 
the highest rate of fiscal regulation violations. The intro- 
duction of regular taxes by the Austrians in occupied prov- 
inces of Bosnia and Herzegovina was in many cases ac- 
cepted by the native Slav population as economic oppres- 
sion. In the prewar period, when the respective regions 
were under Austro-Hungarian rule, as well as in the post- 
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war times, the government had to maintain a real armed 
force in order to collect taxes and to fight various kinds 
of smugglers. The very high taxes on tobacco goods (dis- 
tribution monopolized by the state) have forced the peas- 
antry of Bosnia and Herzegovina, tobacco-producing 
regions, to engage very intensively in illegal production 
and distribution of tobacco. For these regions the viola- 
tion of the tobacco tax laws has become a real social phe- 
nomenon and can hardly be treated as individual activity. 
Even in the rich province of Serbia, I was told during a 
rural research study there in 1938, after the depression tax 
collectors were unable to cover some territories for fear 
they might be lynched by the peasants. 

In the same way it was possible to watch the spread of 
bootlegging among the peasantry around urban areas. 
Though the production of liquors is not restricted in Yu- 
goslavia, it is burdened by heavy taxes and controlled by 
the officials of the Finance Control, Department of 
Finance. Besides that, high local taxes on alcohol have 
provoked large-scale bootlegging activities of the peas- 
antry in certain regions. The city of Belgrade is sur- 
rounded by an armed force of city tax officers watching 
closely the city limits. One would have only to follow the 
morning newspapers from 1935 through 1938 to get the 
impression that there is a real war going on between 
armed officers and peasant bootleggers at city limits as 
soon as the sun sets. The American term “bootlegger” has 
been adopted by newspaper reporters to describe this type 
of peasant alcohol smugglers. As for Dalmatia, from 
which the Yugoslavs of the Pacific Coast come, the peas- 
ant and fisherman population, inhabiting numerous is- 
lands and hardly accessible shores, is sometimes actively 
engaged in contraband, deriving therefrom an income 
additional to the low income they have from regular 
economic activities, limited by the extreme poverty of 
their stony and mountainous land. 
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The violation of tax laws is thus a very common type of 
criminality, if we can call it so, in the old country of Yugo- 
slav immigrants. It has its economic reasons and its social 
significance. As for the cause of the large and exceptional 
participation of American Yugoslavs, a population hav- 
ing otherwise a very low criminality rate, in the violation 
of former prohibition and alcohol tax laws, these viola- 
tions give an important explanation. 








GAMBLING AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
WHEN SPONSORED BY CHURCH OR STATE 
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@ The ancient pastime of gambling has in recent years 
become increasingly popular in this country. Every con- 
ceivable way of “risking a little to gain a lot” has its de- 
voted participants, who pour millions of dollars annually 
into football pools, horse races, lotteries, slot machines, et 
cetera. Even some churches are resorting to raffles and 
“Bingo nights” to raise much-needed money for religious 
work. Horse-race betting has been legalized in various 
forms in some states of the Union, and there is great agi- 
tation for the establishment of a federal or state lottery to 
relieve the tax burden. Many municipalities have out- 
lawcd pinball and marble games, but find strict regulation 
difficult. A news story given wide circulation told of a 
$25-a-week clerk who doubled his income by raffling his 
pay check each week to co-workers. “The poor man’s 
game,” numbers, has taken hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars from the lower economic levels and made its pro- 
moters fabulously wealthy. Even little children procure 
pennies to play. 

In addition to these forms of gaming which require the 
investment of money to be eligible, there are various 
drawings, typified by “bank night,” in which the partici- 
pant nominally does not risk his money but gets the thrill 
of taking a chance. Here the money he pays brings him 
some reward besides the prizes—the entertainment of- 
fered by the theater. Many merchants use a similar scheme 
to stimulate interest in their wares and offer merchandise 
prizes to the holder of the lucky number. 
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In the magazines of the last three years there have ap- 
peared numerous articles defending or attacking the 
various phases of the gambling question. It is the effort of 
this article to summarize these arguments and draw some 
general conclusions as to the social desirability of this di- 
version. Because the subject is so broad we will limit the 
discussion to the vital question of government lotteries, 
which periodically faces our legislators, and to the gam- 
bling sponsored by churches, with perhaps occasional ref- 
erence to other forms as seems pertinent to the subject in 
hand. 

Previous to the abolition and prohibition of lotteries 
in the United States, they were used frequently to raise 
funds for state and charitable purposes. Lottery tickets in 
the hands of collectors indicate that their history in this 
country goes back to 1560. They were used to finance the 
settlement of Jamestown, Virginia, and for such public 
works as the rebuilding of the New York State House and 
Boston’s famed Faneuil Hall after fire, for paving streets 
and highways, and for the building of bridges and canals. 
It is reported that George Washington bought the first 
ticket in a five-million-dollar drawing held by the Conti- 
nental Congress to equip the Revolutionary Army. The 
first prize drawing held in New York occurred in 1655, at 
which the prizes were Bibles and the money went to the 
poor. Yale, Harvard, Princeton, College of William and 
Mary, Pennsylvania, and Columbia all used lotteries to 
aid in their early struggles for money. Churches of most 
denominations, except perhaps the Quakers, have made 
use of lotteries to construct buildings. After 1825 the lot- 
tery lost its popularity and was finally prohibited by an act 
of Congress because the privately operated Louisiana 
Grand Extraordinary Lottery, doing a business of twenty- 
eight million dollars a year, created a great scandal when 
proved crooked. 
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Current legal usage defines a lottery as a contest involv- 
ing three elements, all of which must be present: consider- 
ation paid for participation, a prize in money or other 
property, determination of the winner by lot or chance. 
Various states have legalized gambling schemes that miss 
being lotteries by lacking one of these elements. In Idaho 
the law does not apply to government land drawings; at a 
theater “bank night” the money paid is for the entertain- 
ment provided and is not usually considered a lottery, al- 
though in Kansas all such forms of prize drawings have 
been interpreted by the courts as being against the lottery 
laws; “pari-mutuel betting on horses is not considered a 
lottery because the outcome depends on the skill of the 
steed and his jockey and the purchase of a ticket is the 
result of critical judgment.”* In New Mexico the law 
makes exception of any fair held in the state for the benefit 
of any charity or religious society. 

Probably the most famous lottery is the Irish Sweep- 
stakes, held for the benefit of Dublin hospitals and partici- 
pated in by people all over the world, including Ameri- 
cans. The Australian lottery and drawings in other coun- 
tries also are participated in by thousands in the United 
States, collecting millions of dollars from us. In addition, 
bogus tickets bleed American citizens of other large sums. 

In an effort to keep this money at home for the benefit of 
our own people, there has been a great deal of agitation for 
the establishment of national or local lotteries under gov- 
ernment control, with a view to using the proceeds for the 
lightening of the tax burden. A national organization has 
been founded by the socially prominent Mrs. Oliver Har- 
riman of New York, which has as its objective the promo- 
tion of American lotteries. It is the contention of this 
group that national lotteries will increase the national in- 


1A. M. Turano, “Wanted, a National Lottery,” The American Mercury, 
41:276, July, 1937. 
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come, keep money in this country, and provide a control 
of crooked gambling by taking customers away from the 
underworld. It is considered a safe and socially profitable 
means of gratifying the innate desire of human nature to 
gamble. This movement has caused a great deal of argu- 
ment pro and con in the public press, and representative 
quotations are given below: 

An article in The American Mercury for March, 1937, 
discussing the apparently successful Australian lottery, 
offers the following defense of such drawings: 


Isn’t the state lottery the only known form of voluntary taxation? 
Doesn’t it provide a painless, enjoyable means of paying taxes? Isn’t it 
essentially a democratic institution in which every man has an equal 
chance? Doesn’t it build hospitals and medical clinics—a very valuable 
safeguard to popular health ?? 


A. M. Turano in the July, 1937, issue of the same maga- 
zine states the proposition thus: 


The simple question is this: shall an irrepressible human impulse be 
exploited for the sole benefit of foreign and local racketeers or shall it be 
legally protected as a harmless source of pleasure for the incidental benefit 
of the public treasury.* 


He also feels that the present bans on gambling are unwar- 
ranted, inasmuch as it is not mentioned in the Ten Com- 
mandments, as the disciple Matthew was chosen by lot, 
and as the seven deadly sins of the medieval period did not 
include gambling. He contends, therefore, that the present 
moralistic condemnation of the sport is a foolish modern 
invention. 

Mr. Pro of the Reader's Digest also makes a point of the 
voluntary tax idea and reports a Fortune survey which 
shows 55 per cent in favor of legalized lotteries, 32 per 
cent against them, and the rest undecided. He believes 


2 “Lotteries Officially Approved,” The American Mercury, 40:33, March, 1937. 
3 Turano, loc. cit. 
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with others that a controlled lottery provides a safe outlet 
for the gambling “instinct.” 


No lawmaker ever made a dent in the human desire to risk a little to 
win a lot. When exploited by vicious forces that desire is a social menace. 
But intelligently handled by a responsible government it is a source of 
constructive contributions to the general welfare.* 


He mentions national lotteries in Argentina, Panama, 
Germany, France, Australia, Puerto Rico, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Contrary to their usual practice, the 
Digest did not present the negative side of this question, 
stating that the arguments against gambling were already 
well known. 

When Mrs. Oliver Harriman was brought into court 
for violation of postal laws in connection with a drawing 
sponsored by her organization to promote the American 
lottery, the New York Daily News commented, “What is 
immoral about lotteries? Wouldn’t the sensible and sound 
and really moral thing be to get realistic about the human 
gambling instinct and give this money a chance to start 
working in our own country?’””® 

In December, 1937, the American Magazine published 
in its Question of the Month department the answers of 
readers to the question, “Do you favor a government lot- 
tery?” Favorable responses as printed in the magazine 
were as follows :° 


Yes, it would draw millions of dollars from a great army that now 
escapes taxation. 

I believe it would be a smart move for the government to get its share 
of “adventure money” and relieve business and the property owners of 
some of their debts. 

Yes, let the suckers pay the taxes. 

Put the WPA boys to work selling tickets and make relief self- 
supporting. 


4 “How About a National Lottery,” Reader’s Digest, 32:80, March, 1938. 

5 “American Lotteries Projects,” Literary Digest, 121:34, May 9, 1936. 

6“Do You Favor a Government Lottery?” American Magazine, 124:118, 
December, 1937. 
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To answer these endorsements of state lotteries, the op- 
ponents of the proposition argue that they are a form of 
gambling and oppose them on economic, psychological, 
and moral grounds. They feel that the government should 
have no part in encouraging its citizens in the cultivation 
of undesirable traits. Many feel that participation in lot- 
teries under any sponsorship is an introduction to the vice 
and stimulates the impulse rather than satisfies it. Others 
point out that the profits accruing to the government 
would be comparatively so small as not to warrant the vast 
amount of work entailed in running a satisfactory draw- 
ing. Then, too, the argument is advanced that our national 
economy should be based on sounder foundations than 
chance. 

This latter contention is somewhat supported by the fact 
that the French government recently decided to suppress 
lotteries after legalizing them in 1933. The Christian Cen- 
tury in reporting this quotes the official decision: “In pro- 
portion to the important sums that it draws from the gen- 
eral public, its contribution to the national revenue is 
small, and independently of this it raises grave moral dan- 
gers.”” The financial summary shows that during the five 
years of its operation the French lottery drew ten billion 
francs from the public, of which the treasury got only 140 
million francs after prizes and the overhead and operating 
expenses (96% per cent of the gross profits) were de- 
ducted. The welfare aspect of the matter is thus analyzed 
in the official statement: “Economic recovery presupposes 
as a first condition that the taste for work and economy 
should resume its real place and that improvement in per- 
sonal situations should not be a matter of hazard alone.”" 
The Christian Century comments editorially: 


T “France Finds Lotteries Not Worth Having,” The Christian Century, 55 :1454, 
November 30, 1938. 
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[Tales of sudden riches] are no help in building an honest and indus- 
trious citizenry. Furthermore, it was found that the lottery stimulated 
the growth of all sorts of superstitions and furnished a field of operations 
for charlatans who, by reading the stars or otherwise, professed to be able 
to select lucky numbers for their clients. Why should the government run 
schools to develop intelligence and lotteries to corrupt it ?7 


In the Harriman case mentioned above, the New York 
Herald Tribune is quoted by the Literary Digest as stat- 
ing: “We believe plans for state or municipal lotteries are 
mischievous and will add to the difficulties they are sup- 
posed to relieve. Expedience is never a valid substitute for 
sound methods of economy in government.”* Bishop Man- 
ning (who is, incidentally, head of the church to which 
Mrs. Harriman belongs) attacked the state lottery from 
the pulpit with these words: 


Gambling is a habit-forming drug. There are many people who can 
make you see no harm in buying lottery tickets and thus help to support 
a gambling industry. But the gambling instinct is strong in human nature 
and the instinct is a dangerous one and all experience shows that its 
encouragement is morally unsound and harmful.® 


The negative answers received by the American Maga- 
zine on this subject are quoted as follows by that publi- 
cation :*° 


I do not favor government lottery as a method of lightening taxation 
for the reason that it is taxation by subterfuge. The most desirable type 
of taxation is one that makes the citizen conscious of a burden and conse- 
quently interested in the efficient use of government revenue. 

Corrupt politicians would swallow our nickels just as slot machine 
barons have done. 

A government lottery sooner or later would be a form of extortion 
like the present system of taxation or a pseudo-patriotic proposition in 
which all who didn’t contribute would be slackers. 


8 “American Lotteries Projects,” op. cit., p. 20. 
® “Pulpit Fire on Lotteries,” Literary Digest, 121:17, April 11, 1936. 
10 “Do You Favor a Government Lottery?” American Magazine, loc. cit. 
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Lotteries make people and businesses poorer even if they do make the 
government richer. 

If lotteries are legalized they will lose their fascination and would not 
prove so remunerative as expected. 

Government exists for the benefit of the people who constitute it and 
should not be made an instrument to encourage vice or take advantage of 
the people’s weakness under the guise of raising revenue. 


The Christian Century calls attention to the fact that 
gambling in any form is an attack on business. It diverts 
into the coffers of the sponsoring group money that other- 
wise would be spent on consumers’ goods. It is to be ques- 
tioned, then, if even the federal government has a right, in 
a democracy at least, to compete with and hinder the na- 
tion’s businesses in such a manner. This might easily 
become a boomerang to a government seeking to increase 
revenue by such means by reducing the federal income 
from other sources. 

The problem of gambling in churches is fundamentally, 
it seems, the same sort of problem as that presented by state 
lotteries. The question raised is whether gambling under 
control of a responsible body is dangerous to the morale of 
the people, whether the church as the official watchdog of 
the public’s character can justify its condoning of a prac- 
tice that may be considered vicious if done in excess. In 
this case another element is introduced by the fact that, 
while government lotteries would be created by law, 
church gambling often violates antigambling laws and the 
church may then be accused of promoting a disregard of 
law. 

While a 1938 Gallup poll showed that more people 
gamble at church affairs than at any game of chance (in- 
cluding the horses, numbers, punchboards, slot machines, 
and sweepstakes), among the clergy there has been an 
interesting division of opinion on the subject. The Liter- 
ary Digest of January 1, 1938, quotes comments from sev- 
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eral church publications which indicate this divided 
opinion within organized Christianity. Of these we quote 
three which seem especially significant and representa- 
tive :** 


Church Management (Cleveland. Denomination not given): “The 
attitude of churches which tolerate the game [Bingo] makes all anti- 
gambling law enforcement difficult.” 

Rev. Francis Talbot, S.J., editor of America: “Church Bingo parties 
are a healthy substitute for gossip teas, lovesick movies, and liberal-minded 
lecturers.” 

Living Church (leading organ of the Episcopal Church): “While 
Bingo may be simply an innocent form of diversion, it is one that might 
better be avoided by the church for three reasons: (1) It is an undignified 
method of raising funds for the Lord’s work. (2) It may prove an occa- 
sion of stumbling to some, especially young people. (3) It sets a precedent 
which can be and often is cited by professional gambling promoters in 
justification of their activities.” 


In Cincinnati (1938) the Chancellor of the Catholic 
diocese addressed a pastoral letter to all clergy in the area 
defending gambling as “a legitimate amusement or recre- 
ation because it is intended as a necessary relaxation of the 
mind.”** To this sentiment other Cincinnati clergy took 
violent exception. 

That a church which promotes gambling may start 
something which it cannot control is evidenced by a report 
in the April 24, 1939, issue of Time. Priests of Trenton, 
New Jersey, defied police attempting to enforce the law 
against gambling and were backed up by a grand jury, 
while in Detroit “Bingo-mad” women hissed, hooted, and 
fought raiding police. In a few states legislatures have 
been urged to legalize games like Bingo. 

While there is general agreement that gambling in ex- 
tremes and with underworld sponsorship is to be warred 

11 “Js Bingo Gambling When Church Sponsored?” Literary Digest, 125 :32, 
January 1, 1938. 


12 “Cincinnati Churches Differ About Ethics of Gambling,” The Christian 
Century, 55:1486, December 7, 1938. 
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against, the crux of the arguments concerning government 
and church-controlled gambling seems to be a difference 
in point of view concerning the personality factors devel- 
oped by gambling in any form. 

According to letters received by John Hilton, of the 
University of Cambridge, London, people gamble be- 
cause of dissatisfaction. They are bored with living drab, 
uninteresting lives and take to gambling for the spice they 
think it adds to living. Of course, many a young criminal 
starts on his career for the same reason. It would seem, 
then, that more purposeful living would eliminate or 
greatly reduce the gambling problem. 

Some people defend their actions by repeating the bro- 
mide, “All life is a gamble.” The Christian Century does 
not agree. It contends that life is a risky business, but not 
all taking of risks is gambling. 


Sensible people avoid taking such risks as are avoidable, minimize the 
risks that can be reduced by care and foresight and courageously face the 
remaining risks that are implicit in an enterprise worth embarking upon 
in spite of them. Gambling segregates risk, cultivates it for its own sake, 
capitalizes it, and makes the interplay between luck and an artificially 
created risk the means of redistributing values.** 


Marguerite H. Bro, in the same periodical, suggests 
that the present wave of gambling enthusiasm may be due 
to the reduction of some of the natural risks of living 
through recent government crop guarantees.** 

Wainwright Evans has analyzed the character traits in- 
volved in gambling in Parents Magazine.** He points out 
that it is commonly agreed that petty gambling increases 
juvenile delinquency. “It is unique in that it can arouse a 
greater variety of primitive emotions than any other vice.” 
It produces great internal tensions and equally great re- 


13 “Gambling Mania,” The Christian Century, 55:6, January 5, 1938. 

14 “Gambling in Churches,” The Christian Century, 53:795, June 3, 1936. 

15 “Are We Teaching Our Children To Gamble?” Parents Magazine, 12:24, 
March, 1937. 
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lief and feeling of pleasure. It swings an individual from 

one extreme to another. In the case of the winner, an ego- 

tistical superior feeling rules for a time, covering the 

individual’s sense of inferiority and weakness. This com- 
t bined with the gambler’s aroused acquisitive drive and his 
fear of losing what he has leads him on until a vicious 
habit is formed that can not be thrown off. In its extreme 
expression it involves the emotions of greed, avarice, jeal- 
ousy, rage, hatred, murder, and superstition. 

The advocates of state lotteries and church-sponsored 
drawings and game nights advance several arguments in- 
dicating that the group welfare can be promoted by con- 
trolled gambling, but apparently fail to realize that 
through these very means they promote the formation and 
exercise of a habit that may easily become vicious. They 
‘ see the immediate pleasure and financial gain derived 

from gambling and ignore the concomitant learning of 
undesirable or antisocial character traits. The considera- 
tion of the long-time effects of such learning upon the 
personality is of much greater importance than the tran- 
sient excitement or financial gain achieved. The develop- 
ment of personality, individually and within the group, is ; 
a prime consideration. If gambling constitutes an attack 
upon personality, it must be concluded that its sponsorship 
by either state or church is detrimental to social welfare. 
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@ A number of valuable studies have been published on 
the composition and characteristics of the people who re- 
side in well-defined localities. Most of these surveys cover 
a variety of factual data, case analyses, and the general im- 
pressions of the investigators. From these types of infor- 
mation the ideas, habits, and attitudes of the people are 
inferred. 

Recently, when one of the writers was engaged in mak- 
ing a community survey, it seemed desirable to supple- 
ment the conventional data with a standardized question- 
naire which would measure the attitudes of the residents 
toward their community. Such a questionnaire, designed 
in general terms so as to be applicable to any community, 
was constructed according to the procedure outlined by 
Thurstone.? The two forms of the questionnaire and an 
analysis of the results from 500 students at DePauw Uni- 
versity are presented below.*® 

1 For example, Albert Blumenthal, Small Town Stuff (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932) ; R. S. Lynd and H. M. Lynd, Middletown (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1929); R. S. Lynd and H. M. Lynd, Middletown in 
Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1937); R. L. Schanck, “A 


Study of a Community and Its Groups and Institutions Conceived of as Behavior 
of Individuals,” Psychological Monographs, Vol. XLIII, Number 2, 1932. 

2L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932). 

8 For aid in the construction of Form B and for testing the reliability of the two 
forms, the writers are indebted to William Briska. For administering the two forms 
to the 500 college students and for calculating the average scores of subgroups of 
these students, the writers wish to express appreciation to Joe Holmes Petty. 
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In constructing the questionnaire, one hundred selected 
statements applicable to any community were sorted into 
eleven “equal appearing intervals” by 100 adult judges. 
The scale values and Q-values for all statements were 
computed. From the 100 items 22 were chosen to constitute 
Form A, and 22 others were chosen to constitute Form B. 
Both forms together with their scale values are presented 
here. Experimentation gave assurance that the two forms 
were practically equal; the average scores of a large sam- 
ple who filled out both forms were the same within a few 
thousandths of a point, and coefficients of correlation for 
the two sets of scores were found to be in the nineties. 


FORM A 
Scale Item 


Value No. 


7.8 1. A person doesn’t have to go away from this town to have a 
good time. 

2. There is something I like about this town even if I do criti- 
cize it at times. 

3. There are some respects in which this is a superior community. 

4. The best part of this town is the road that leads to somewhere 
else. 

5. I am proud to live in a first-class town like this one. 

: It means something to be from this town. 

8 
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. This town is no worse on the whole than most other towns. 

. I shouldn’t care if I never heard of this town again. 

. In spite of its ups and downs this town is not a bad place in 
which to live. 

10. This is a community well above the average. 

. This town isn’t half what some boast that it is. 

12. I would rather die than live here the rest of my life. 

13. This is in every way the worst town in the world. 

14. I don’t see how anyone could boost for this town. 

15. There are many other towns every bit as good as this one. 

16. A community that is more attractive than this one is hard to 

find. 

17. I have to live somewhere, so it might as well be here. 

18. A person is bound to fall into a rut if he stays around this town 

long. 

19. Common sense keeps me from becoming very enthusiastic 
about this community. 

. I think this community is the finest in the world. 

21. I must admit that this town doesn’t appeal to me. 

22. This is in every way the greatest place in the world. 
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FORM B 


. Life does not so often become monotonous in this town. 

. To look at this place one would think that no intelligent per- 

son lived here. 

. Life in this town is too dull for me. 

I never feel at home in this community. 

. I guess this town is all right. 

. This is as nearly an ideal location as any in the nation. 

I do not consider this an unusual community. 

. IL am not dissatisfied with staying in this community. 

I criticize this town frequently, yet I do not really dislike it. 

10. To me this town is outright repulsive. 

11. I am satisfied to stay in this community. 

12. I wouldn’t think of staying away from here forever. 

13. To appreciate our community a person has to live for a while 

under its charm. 

14. It would be hard to make me break away from this place. 

15. This is an ideal town. 

16. I would give my life for the good of my community. 

17. I never saw a town more out of date than this one. 

. Everybody knows I despise this town. 

19. This is the dullest town in the state. 

20. A — that is more attractive than this one is hard to 
nd. 

21. This is not such a nice place in which to live. 

22. There are not enough strong points about this town to make 

me enthusiastic for it. 
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The results secured from the 500 students have been 
analyzed, first, from the standpoint of content, or the rela- 
tion of the community attitudes to selected factors, and, 
second, from the standpoint of the methods employed. 

As for content, the main question to be answered was: 
What characteristics of the population discriminated best 
between the persons with high and low community atti- 
tudes? By using both forms it was possible, also, to throw 
light on the question, How much difference was there 
between the students’ attitudes toward their home commu- 
nities and their college community, Greencastle, Indiana P* 
And, last, information was secured to answer the question, 


4 The term community has been used here to mean the town, city, or rural 
neighborhood which one considered to be his home community. 
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Were the men’s attitudes more or less homogeneous than 
the women’s attitudes ?* 

As for method, the answers to three questions were 
sought: (1) Were the results affected by the order in 
which the two questionnaires (attitude toward home com- 
munity and attitude toward Greencastle) were given? (2) 
To what was the range of attitudes endorsed by individ- 
uals related? (3) To what was the frequency of endorsing 
statements in the questionnaire related? 


TABLE I 
MEAN ATTITUDES OF DePAuw STUDENTS TOWARD THEIR Home 
TOWNS AND TOWARD GREENCASTLE, INDIANA, BY 
SEx AND BY YEAR IN COLLEGE 

















N — Year in College 
Attitude Sex Total Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
Total 500 175 115 94 116 
Number Men 255 75 61 42 77 
Women 245 100 54 52 39 
poe Total 6.44) 6.76 6.41 6.32 6.08 
toward Men 6.37 6.64 6.44 6.47 5.98 


HomeTown Women 6.58 685 637 6.20 6.30 


pan Total 5.43 5.31 5.45 5.44 5.59 
toward Men 5.50 5.49 5.46 5.43 5.59 
Greencastle Women 5.36 5.18 5.44 5.45 5.59 











(a) DePauw University is located in Greencastle, Indiana. 


(b) A score of 0 indicates extreme unfavorableness and a score of 11 extreme 
favorableness. 


Answers to the first two questions on content are given 
in Table I. As may be seen at a glance, the numbers of stu- 
dents were sufficient in each subgroup to give reliable re- 
sults. Noting first the attitudes of the entire group, the 
students were mildly favorable toward their home com- 

5 Another interesting comparison would be the changes in attitudes over a pe- 
riod of time, particularly in a community where the population or the social and 


physical features of the locality were especially dynamic. This kind of application 
of the questionnaire, however, has not yet been made. 
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munities (6.44, where 5.50 is neutral) and practically neu- 
tral toward Greencastle (5.43) .° Small and hardly reliable 
differences between the means for the two sexes were 
found for both types of attitudes.’ The men’s scores fell 
slightly nearer the neutral point than did the women’s 
scores. The longer the students had been away from home, 
or more precisely, the farther along they were in school, 
the less loyal they were toward their home towns and the 
more favorable they were toward Greencastle. 


TABLE II 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SELECTED INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES AND ATTITUDES OF DEPAUW STUDENTS TOWARD 
Home Towns AND TOWARD GREENCASTLE, INDIANA® 








Independent Variable 





Years Semes- Sizeof Attitude Attitude 








from tersat Home toward toward 
Dependent Home DePauw Town Home Town DePauw 
Variable Sex (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
pe Total® —.29©) —,23 13 
toward Men —.30 —.24 .07 
Home Town Women —.2]7 —.22 .20 
: Total 08 —.29 02 20 
Attitud 
toward Men hi =i a> me 
Greencastle Women 2 mM oS ee 








(a) DePauw University is located in Greencastle, Indiana. 

(b) Of the 471 total cases, 239 were men and 232 were women. Greencastle 
residents were omitted. 

(c) Correlations over .20 for either sex or over .10 for the total are statistically 
significant. All are tetrachoric r’s. 


6 The difference between these two mean scores is statistically significant, the 
difference being many (13.78) times the standard error of the difference between 
the means; no allowance was made for the negligible correlation (r = .02) be- 
tween home attitudes and Greencastle attitudes. See G. Udny Yule, An Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Statistics (London: Charles Griffin and Company, Ltd., 1936), 
p. 211, formula (1). If one accepts as a justified measure the significance of the 
differences between the home and the Greencastle attitudes of the men and between 
the same attitudes of the women (that is, between two measures of the same uni- 
verse in each case), the following results are highly informing: the difference for 
the men was 6.71 times the standard error of the difference and for the women it 
was 11.26 times the standard error of the difference. 

7 For home attitudes, the difference was 1.64 times the standard error of the 
difference between the means and for Greencastle attitudes, 1.29 times the standard 
error of the difference. 
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The tendencies pointed out in the last sentence are sum- 
marized in terms of correlation coefficients in columns (1) 
and (2) of Table II. In addition, it was found that the 
correlation between age and home attitude was negative 
(r == —.17 = .04). Though small, the correlations are con- 
sistently in the same direction for each type of attitude. 
They suggest that the students see their home communities 
in a less ethnocentric manner after adolescence, and when 
away from home, in an atmosphere which generally puts 
a greater premium on relative values and objectivity than 
does the atmosphere of most homes. One rather obvious 
explanation of increasing favorableness toward Green- 
castle would be that those who dislike the place would be 
less likely to return there to complete their college educa- 
tion. 

From the third column of Table II it appears that, 
other things being equal, the students were slightly more 


TABLE III 
MEAN ATTITUDES OF DEPAUW STUDENTS TOWARD THEIR HOME 
‘TOWNS AND TOWARD GREENCASTLE, INDIANA, By SEX 
AND BY SELF-RATED ATTITUDE TOWARD DEPAUW 








Attitude toward DePauw) 











Number Very Quite 
and Favor- Favor- Favor- 
Attitude Sex Total able able able Neutral 
Total 471© 39 288 80 64 
Number Men 239 22 147 33 37 
Women 232 17 141 47 27 
Atti Total 6.46 6.64 6.45 6.57 6.28 
ttitude 
toward Men 6.36 6.39 6.37 6.37 6.31 


HomeTown Women 6.57 6.98 6.54 6.70 6.25 


pr Total 5.41 5.93 5.58 5.02 4.80 
itude 

toward Men 5.48 5.91 5.63 5.20 4.86 
Greencastle Women 5.33 5.95 5.52 4.90 4.73 











(a) DePauw University is located in Greencastle, Indiana. 
(b) For explanation see footnote 10. 
(c) The 29 Greencastle residents were omitted. 
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favorable toward large home towns than small ones. Fur- 
thermore, the smaller the home town, the better pleased 
the students were with the little college town of 4,000 in- 
habitants. Incidentally, in the sample analyzed, almost 
twice as many of the men (31 per cent) as of the women 
(18 per cent) were from towns under 5,000. There is little 
observable correlation between home attitudes and Green- 
castle attitudes, as may be seen in column (4). This ab- 
sence of relationship may be associated with the fact that 
many unlike home communities are being compared with 
Greencastle.*® 

The women tend more strongly than the men to identify 
Greencastle with DePauw University, according to col- 
umn (5). This fact is borne out again in Table III, in 
terms of mean attitude scores.® Table III also shows a 
slight tendency for those women who are more favorable 
toward DePauw to be also more favorable toward their 
home towns.*° 


8In future applications of the questionnaire it might be preferred to secure 
attitudes about the same specific localities from all subjects. 

9 The four degrees of attitude toward DePauw were obtained from the follow- 
ing set of alternatives: 

“Please check the one of the following statements which most nearly cor- 
responds to your attitude: 

(a) DePauw is the ideal college for me. 

(b) I should prefer DePauw to most other colleges. 

(c) DePauw is as good as any college for me. 

(d) There are many colleges which I should prefer to DePauw. 

(e) I should rather go to any college other than DePauw.” 

None of the 500 students designated alternative (e). 

10 Observation of the various results up to this point suggests the hypothesis 
that a part if not all of the women distribute themselves along a continuum which 
covers the range from the extreme general attitude of disfavor toward all places 
to which they have been attached to the other extreme general attitude of loyalty 
toward all places to which they have been attached. An interesting research project 
could be set up to test this hypothesis and also to find out whether such characteris- 
tics as a well-adjusted personality, spontaneity, congeniality, and optimism are 
associated with the tendency to be agreeable toward one’s locality. Especially 
important from a practical standpoint would be an analysis of the personality char- 
acteristics and community contributions of five groups of persons: those extremely 
antagonistic, those antagonistic, those neutral, those mildly enthusiastic, and those 
extremely enthusiastic about their community. Here the hypothesis could be tested 
that those who make the most valuable contributions to the community are not the 
most enthusiastic but rather the mildly (critically) enthusiastic persons, and, on the 
other hand, those affecting the community most adversely are the mildly antagonis- 
tic element. The five groups could be arbitrarily determined on a percentile basis. 
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An effort was made to detect any differences in attitudes 
associated with the students’ major subjects of study in col- 
lege. Because many freshmen are still undecided concern- 
ing their majors, the analysis has been restricted to those 
above the rank of freshman. It was found that the mean 
attitude toward the home towns for the 175 social science 
students was 6.19, for the 57 natural science students 6.36, 
and for the remaining 105 literature and fine arts students 
6.34; the corresponding averages for Greencastle attitudes 
were 5.42, 5.71, and 5.52. The tendencies indicated are 
suggestive of slightly more critical attitudes than the aver- 
age for the social science students and slightly less critical 
attitudes for the natural science students. 

Three other factors were investigated as possible cor- 
relates of community attitudes. The 355 students whose 
parents owned their homes were slightly more favorable 
toward their home towns (6.49) than were the 142 stu- 
dents whose parents were renters (6.33). Those 408 who 
were working for less than half their college expenses 
were also slightly more favorable toward their home 
towns (6.50) than the remaining 92 students (6.31) ; the 
ranks of the Greencastle attitudes were reversed (5.39 and 
5.69). And finally, the 179 students with scholarships were 
less favorable toward their home towns (6.35 against 6.49) 
and more favorable toward Greencastle (5.62 against 
5.49) than those without scholarships. Possibly these small 
differences, if real, are related to the factors previously 
discussed, particularly the size of the home community. 

One measure of the homogeneity of the attitudes of a 
group is the standard deviation of the group’s attitude 
scores.** A comparison of the standard deviations of the 
men’s and the women’s scores for home attitudes and 
Greencastle attitudes showed the men’s scores in both cases 


11 See L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929). 
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to be more heterogeneous (men 1.19 and 1.20, women 1.17 
and 1.17, respectively), but the differences were not sta- 
tistically significant. 

We turn now to a brief summary of the results which 
bear upon methodological aspects of the study. 

In order to test the differential effects of asking for 
home attitudes first and Greencastle attitudes second and 
vice versa,” the following plan was carried out, assuming 
random sampling: 


(a) About one fourth filled out Form A first referring to their home 
communities and Form B second referring to Greencastle ; 

(b) Another fourth, Form A first for Greencastle and Form B second 
for home communities ; 

(c) Another fourth, Form B first for home communities and Form A 
second for Greencastle ; 

(d) And the final fourth, Form B first for Greencastle and Form A 


second for home communities. 


Where home attitudes were expressed first, the mean dif- 
ference between home and Greencastle attitudes was 1.15 
scale units; where the order of tests was reversed, the dif- 
ference was .98 scale units. Most of the difference between 
these two figures is attributable to the women’s scores. In 
other words, the women, at least, tended to endorse less 
favorable statements about Greencastle if they had first 
filled out the questionnaire referring to their home towns. 
Though the results are not striking, they do indicate that, 
where attitudes toward two communities are to be ob- 
tained from a large group, it would be advisable to divide 
the questionnaire forms so that approximately one half of 
the group would give their attitudes toward a certain com- 
munity first. 

The range of attitudes endorsed may be thought of as 
an index of tolerance or open-mindedness of one’s attitudes 


12 For a discussion of variations in sequence of tests and test items, see Irene 
Palmer, Tests and Measurements (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1932). 
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toward the object in question. It is an indication of the 
periphery of the feelings that will be admitted on the sub- 
ject. The data showed that a narrower average range of at- 
titudes was endorsed for home communities (4.9 scale 
units) than for Greencastle (5.5 scale units) .** The cor- 
responding average deviations of the ranges were 1.1 and 
2.0 scale units. The longer the students had lived in their 
home towns, the smaller were their ranges of attitudes 
toward their home communities (r —= —.28). The less 
favorable the students were toward Greencastle, the nar- 
rower were their ranges of attitudes toward Greencastle 
(r = —.57). Size of home town was not an important cor- 
relate of the range of attitudes endorsed. 

High correlations were found between the range of at- 
titudes endorsed and the number of statements in the scale 
that were endorsed (for home attitudes r = .71 and for 
Greencastle attitudes r= .81). 

More statements were endorsed, on the average, for the 
home towns (8.6) than for Greencastle (7.1). Favorable- 
ness of home attitudes was not related to the frequency of 
endorsing statements about the home towns (r = .06), but 
with Greencastle attitudes the correlation was negative 
(r = —.45).** The larger the home town, the more fre- 
quent were the statements endorsed about it (r= .42). 

In conclusion, a few comments may be added to the 
foregoing presentation of the attitude questionnaire. It 


13 Beginning with this paragraph, the results were obtained only for the 
women, in order that the time required could be reduced. To interpret the 4.9 and 
the 5.5, it is as if “typical student X” had endorsed statements about her home town 
with scale values from, say, 5.0 to 9.9 and statements about Greencastle with scale 
values ranging from, say, 1.0 to 6.5. 

14 This result for Greencastle, which is a town not very well liked by the stu- 
dents, is of the same nature as the following comment made to one of the writers by 
a student who was filling out a questionnaire about Chicago: “I thought that the 
more statements I checked against Chicago, the less favorable my attitude score 
would be.” Obviously that is not necessarily the case. Yet it is probable that many 
students unfamiliar with the technique of determining attitude scores make this 
same error. Perhaps it would be advisable to clarify this point in the instructions to 
each person filling out an attitude questionnaire, whether it is to measure communi- 
ty attitudes or any other attitudes. 
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should be noted that the practice of using mean scores in 
reporting the results has naturally hidden the wide differ- 
ences existing between mean scores for individuals. Al- 
though these differences between mean scores were rather 
small, many of the differences were reliable. It should be 
clear also that if the correlation between the attitude 
scores and the objective data had approached unity, the 
implication would have been that the attitude scores added 
nothing to the knowledge obtained more easily from the 
objective data. It is hoped that the questionnaire may be 
of value as an addition to conventional materials used in 
making community surveys. 
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MARGINAL CHURCH PARTICIPANTS 


JOHN F. CUBER 
Kent State University 


@ There seems to be widespread tacit acceptance of the 
idea that participation in organized religious institutions 
is a matter of “either... or,” that is, that one either is or is 
not a “churchman.” Studies of various objective manifes- 
tations of participation, however, supply abundant data 
which indicate that contemporary participation in the 
church may better be conceived in terms of degrees of 
marginality than by a dichotomous classification of church 
people and nonchurch people. To the extent that a given 
person is observably controlled in his behavior by the in- 
stitution, in however slight a degree, he cannot be said to 
be wholly outside its “culture.” He is a marginal partici- 
pant, perhaps even with nonchurch culture ascendant over 
church culture, but marginal to the church culture, never- 
theless. 

There are numerous objective manifestations of church 
culture marginality. First, there are great variations in the 
frequency with which members of churches attend the 
functions of their churches. One study of Protestant 
churches in a metropolitan area indicated that approxi- 
mately 10.5 per cent of a sample of one thousand church 
members attended church forty or more times a year, 29.0 
per cent between twenty and forty times, 28.5 per cent be- 
tween one and twenty times, and 32.0 per cent less than 
once.* Participation, as measured by attendance, seems 
highly variant and leads to the superficial view that some- 
times membership may be largely nominal. There are, 
however, numerous facts which tend to show that the 

1 John F. Cuber, “Effects of the Depression upon Selected Protestant Churches 


in Greater Detroit,” unpublished doctor’s dissertation, University of Michigan 
Library. 
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church has a larger constituency than mere membership 
and attendance data would indicate. A check of attend- 
ance at four churches in a metropolitan city for each of 
eighteen regular worship services, exclusive of religious 
holidays, revealed that from 18 to 37 per cent of persons 
in attendance, on the average, were nonmembers.” In a 
more recent study of religious loyalties of university stu- 
dents,* it was found that nonmembers of churches manifest 
many traditional doctrinal and moral views of the 
churches and have a decidedly favorable attitude toward 
churches as institutions—more so in some instances than 
church members. Almost every clergyman interviewed‘ 
stated that numerous requests are made by nonchurch 
members for religious ceremonies at weddings and funer- 
als. These data seem to point to the facts (1) that there is 
no line that can be drawn between “church people” and 
“nonchurch people,” (2) that the social control of the 
church regarding beliefs and sanctions for behavior ex- 
tends materially beyond the limits of formal membership 
or attendance, and (3) that even approximate measures of 
real participation in the church culture cannot be secured, 
because both within and without formal membership 
groups there are great variations in the degree of actual 
participation in the church culture complex. 

Since Park® coined and defined the term “marginal 
man,” numerous sociologists have used the concept in 
studies of persons living “between” two (or more) cul- 
tures, influenced by both and accepting, or wholly accept- 
able in, neither. The quasi acculturation by one culture ex- 
cludes the person from full-fledged participation in the 
other. Cultural marginals are often “unwittingly initiated 


2 Ibid. 

8 Paul Horton, “Religious Loyalties of University Students,” (ms., Kent State 
University Library). 

4 Cuber, ibid. 

5R. E. Park, “Human Migration and the Marginal Man,” American Journal 
of Sociology, May, 1928. 
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into two or more historic traditions, languages, political 
loyalties, moral codes, or religions.’”’* This, he goes on to 
show, may result from education, marriage, migration, or 
some “other influence.” The concept of marginality may, 
however, also possess utility in other areas of conflicting 
cultural influence than those to which it has already been 
applied. It might, for example, be employed to designate 
persons who occupy a peripheral role between any two 
differentiated, but largely exclusive, institutions, culture 
complexes, or other cultural segments. In other words, 
possibly the concept of cultural marginality may be useful 
when employed not only in reference to personal disor- 
ganization and conflict resultant from two or more cul- 
tures but also with reference to two or more antagonistic 
cultural patterns within a given culture." Thus, in this 
sense of the term, the ruralite recently migrant into a met- 
ropolitan area or vice versa, a “newlyrich” or “newly- 
poor” may be a “marginal man.” And, as Waller hints, it 
may be useful to apply the term to the quasi-emancipated 
person who “cannot live outside it.”* Stonequist himself 
suggests the problem of the marginal man in respect to 
religion.® He writes that “conflicts of religious identifica- 
tion have torn souls asunder,” and that “Religious conflict 
in the deeper sense is a conflict of the inner moral or spir- 
itual life; with God and the self, the ideal and the actual 
... Such conflicts also have their social reference.” 


6 Everett V. Stonequist, quoting R. E. Park, in The Marginal Man (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1937), p. 15. 


7 It is not intended here to argue for a reductio ad absurdum of the concept of 
“marginal man” so that it would cover personal disorganization due to all conflict 
between cultural segments. And yet it might be useful to note that behavior mani- 
festation of a schizophrene may be as much a result of culture conflict as those of 
the racial hybrid of the Jew. See, for example, Read Bain, “Our Schizoid Culture,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 19:266-76, and especially his “Cultural Integration 
and Social Conflict,” American Journal of Sociology, 44:449 ff. 


8 W. Waller, The Family (New York: The Cordon Company, 1938), p. 450. 
% Stonequist, of. cit., p. 8. 
10 Stonequist, ibid., p. 217. 
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Case studies of some of the marginal men differentially 
acculturated by the sacred and the secular phases of con- 
temporary American culture seem to indicate that the per- 
sons themselves are conscious of their marginality, because 
it has some obvious manifestations to them. Such persons 
seem often to have encountered their differential accultu- 
ration as a more or less direct result of spatial or social mo- 
bility. Mobility seems to be emancipating with respect to 
the mores generally, and the sacred mores in particular. 
The following excerpt was taken from a life history study 
of an informant who showed no apparent symptoms of per- 
sonal disorganization other than those related to religion. 


While I lived in I was perfectly happy and essentially re- 
ligious. I had been taught that it was well to be moral—in the way the 
preacher defined morality—because then I could be sure that God would 
always be on my side, so to speak. Church attendance and church work 
were taken for granted. About the only people who didn’t participate in 
church were the social outcasts, or at least they were so defined by the 
rest of us. What could be more convincing evidence of the preacher’s 
rationalizations?... 

But then I moved to [a metropolitan city]. Many of my com- 
panions are seemingly as innocent of the church as if they were cave men 
[sic!!]. Their daily sins of commission and omission at first shocked me, 
then puzzled me, and now almost intrigue me. I observe that no dire con- 
sequences befall them . . . As time went on I thought less and less of the 
church. This was made possible partly because when I came to 
I did not know where to go to church and nobody asked me to go. I 
waited and no one has asked me yet. My recreation now consists of 
things and thoughts which I regarded six or seven years ago to be “sinful.” 
I think now that they are not, but I still do not feel right about it, but I 
don’t know why .. . 

When I go home I always feel my worst about this. My folks (parents, 
fiance, friends) don’t know what I do think or that I do not go to church 
when I am away. I feel like a hypocrite when I am home. I see that the 
church and the preacher are very narrow, provincial, superstitious, and 
not really religious in many matters. I am unmoved by discussions about 
“sin,” “repentance,” “backsliding,” and by most of the doctrinal lingo 











about “eternal salvation,” baptism, and other eternal principles. I am sure 
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they are not, but I do not know why . . . I have an awful sense of guilt 
when (my fiance) brings up religious matters. She is so innocent 
and yet so sure, that she gets on my nerves. Someday I am going to blow 
up, but that will bring me nothing good. But it’s going to happen sure. . . 

I have tried going to church alone, but I feel even worse then. I am 
truly wasting my time, and I feel even more like a hypocrite... 

Deep down I am sure that it is me who is wrong. Everybody else can’t 
be wrong .. . I may pay for my irreligion . .. How do I know but that 
the preacher is right? But he can’t prove to me that he is. Or do you have 
to feel it only or have what they call “faith”? . . . Sometimes I worry a 
great deal and then again I forget the whole thing for a day or so... But 
when I go home and when I think of marriage I get a cold sweat. I can’t 
always go on making believe to others. There’s going to be a show- 
down... 

I still read my Bible quite often. I am sure that it is the Word of God. 
And I pray too—but not every night... 





Here is one “marginal man” of the church culture 
“poised in psychological uncertainty” for six years. He 
can rationalize neither his total acceptance nor his total 
rejection of the church culture. In his habitual primary 
group situation he feels the ideological conflict most acute- 
ly. The expedient mode of behavior, he has learned, is the 
“double personality’—one set of overt behavior when 
away and another when at home. He does not know quite 
how he became partly “emancipated” from his traditional 
church culture, and he is quite aware that his emancipa- 
tion is not complete. He “feels” emotionally that he has 
“done wrong” in discarding the older behavior and atti- 
tudes as far as he has, but he cannot rationalize his way 
back to the traditional. 

Cases such as this one could easily be multiplied. They 
differ from one another in detail, but the general theme is 
the same, a dual acculturation (either simultaneous or suc- 
cessive), conflict leading often, but not necessarily, to a 
crisis, a sense of impending ostracism or frustration, guilt 
complexes difficult to rationalize, and inconsistent be- 
havior from time to time about which the person is “sensi- 
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tive.” It appears probable that the rapid emergence of the 
metropolitan culture and the concomitant rural-urban mi- 
gration have augmented the problem. Yet in many 
instances the apparent sources of the dual acculturation 
are not traceable to either migration or social mobility. In 
fact, they occur among persons who are relatively im- 
mobile. Contact with the conflict culture seems to be often 
difficult to isolate. Sometimes the sources seem to be such 
cultural segments as popular “science,” “materialism,” or 
some other competitive element of the church culture. 
And, also, usually the conflict culture seems to remain 
marginal, like the church culture, neither clearly ascend- 
ant. 

It does not follow, of course, that the marginal church 
“participant” is necessarily always or even often a “mar- 
ginal man” in the psychosociological sense. Marginal par- 
ticipation for many well-adjusted persons may be merely 
an expedient and rational mode of behavior. Also, it may 
be that persons with a high frequency of attendance may 
be very casual participants or may have serious mental 
conflicts relative to religion. It appears, however, from 
limited case data at hand, that with a significant frequency 
the marginal participant in the church culture is subjec- 
tively a marginal self. 























FOUR TYPES OF 
NISEI MARRIAGE PATTERNS 


ROBERT H. ROSS and EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


@ In studying the marriage patterns of the second-genera- 
tion Japanese, or, more accurately, the first-generation 
Japanese Americans, as distinguished from their Japan- 
born parents, four types stand out. Three of these are com- 
mon in varying degrees to second-generation young people 
of all races, but the fourth is especially significant among 
the nisei, or second generation, or American-born children 
of Japanese parents. 

1. The first type is the “conformist.” In Japan marriage 
is not primarily a personal matter of the young people 
concerned, but is an all-important family question. The 
boy or girl has little to say in the matter as to whom, why, 
or when he or she should marry. Very often a male mem- 
ber of the household, who is eligible for marriage, has 
more to say in this regard, however, than do his sisters, 
especially if he is the oldest son, but nevertheless as a rule 
the parents and a selected “go-between,” called a baisha- 
kunin, handle the situation in such a way as will be best 
for the family. Class lines are rigidly drawn in Japan, and 
it is only after a careful study of the lineage of the partner- 
to-be is made and approved that a marriage is sanctioned. 
Even in Los Angeles, the Eta, or lower class group, is 
frowned upon, and families of a high class will not think 
of marrying into a lower class. 

In many cases in the United States the young men of the 
second generation are not yet ready to marry, because of 
their ages and because of economic and vocational reasons, 
and, therefore, are only just beginning to cope with this 
problem of marriage and the selection of a bride. Up until 
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very recently, many young girls were being married, by 
family decree, to older men, very often Japan-born, with 
whom they have very little in common. In this situation it 
can be seen that there is a great deal which might easily 
foster social distance, i.e., farness which would grow out 
of the differing attitudes and culture traits of a Japan- 
born husband and an American-born wife. 

The baishakunin or conformist type then means that 
the young people are married according to traditional 
methods. They do not see each other very often before the 
wedding takes place. They obey the dictates of their par- 
ents. The love that their home may represent develops 
after marriage, not before. 

2. The second type is a modification of the first. It may 
be called the “compromise” type. It has a great deal of 
parental direction about it, and yet it is not hard and fast. 
The young people in question sometimes are willing to 
consider the feelings of their respective parents and are 
willing to have the wedding take place at least with a show 
of being proper according to Japanese custom. A batsha- 
kunin is nominally selected to help to “keep the face” of 
the families. He is allowed to carry out the arrangements 
of the wedding ceremony, reception, et cetera, so as to 
impress those who might be critical of modern romances. 

Behind these formalities and these gestures to tradi- 
tions, the young people are following the Western mar- 
riage patterns. The second generation are quick to adopt 
American ways, despite the powerful customs of their 
parents. On the other hand, the first generation, or isset, 
steeped in the venerated past and having few American 
contacts are forced slowly but surely to nod to the “shock- 
ing” ways of their youth, copied from American youth. 

3. The third type is the “sudden-love” marriage. It re- 
flects American patterns of emancipation. The young peo- 
ple, being opposed by their parents, flaunt traditions and 
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“run away and get married.” This type of marriage is 
frowned upon by most of the immigrant group as well as 
by many of the nisez themselves. Such unions are generally 
the result of sudden youthful impulses which influence 
some of the young niset who run away and get married. 
This type occurs among the high school age particularly. 
The percentage is undoubtedly very small but apparently 
is on the slow increase. It attracts attention because it is 
defiant and because it is so exceptional. 

4. The fourth type is that called the “interview” vari- 
ety. It is somewhat distinctive, although related to the sec- 
ond classification. It is based partly on compromise and 
partly on subtlety. It often reflects a mixture of shrewdness 
and common sense on the part of the parents. It repre- 
sents considerable control by the parents but of an indirect 
nature. The families use a go-between but without the 
knowledge of the young people who are concerned. Ar- 
rangements made quietly bring the two main characters 
together frequently according to a previous plan, which is 
quite naturally American as far as the young people are 
concerned. A natural romance is allowed to develop, and, 
when the proper time comes, they are urged by the parents 
to marry. In case the boy and girl do not seem to get along 
with each other and do not care for each other, the matter 
is allowed to drop. 

The fourth type is deemed the most satisfactory, as it 
satisfies the code of the immigrant group and yet allows 
the young people to meet in a natural, casual, American 
manner. This method of arranging a meeting between 
prospective young people is termed Miatkekon (miai 
means an interview with a view to marriage, and kekon 
means wedding). 

If the nisez are willing to co-operate with the parents 
and take a path which follows along the overlapping of 
Oriental culture and that of the West, then there is accord 
within the immigrant home. Social farness or friction be- 
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tween differing viewpoints can be lessened through taking 
this course. If the tssei, or first generation, and the nisei are 
able to work out these problems having to do with the 
marriage of the latter, then they establish a bond of social 
nearness which is significant and unusual. In immigrant 
first- and second-generation situations among other racial 
and national groups there has seldom been so unique a 
solution to marriage problems as this fourth type that the 
Japanese have developed. 

The “interview” method means, however, that the par- 
ents have acquiesced more in the wishes of their youth than 
the latter have deferred to their parents. It means that 
current environmental stimuli are more effective than cen- 
turies of established practice. It means that parents, de- 
spite family attachments, cannot compete with the stimuli 
that come from youth’s compeers. Even the old and vener- 
able cannot withstand the onslaught of the new functions 
in a setting that favors the new. It is the peers of youth that 
are more influential than filial loyalty and centuries of 
respect. 

On the other hand, by the use of the “interview” method 
the Japanese parents are avoiding open breaks with their 
children. Both parents and youth are undergoing the ac- 
commodation process together. The parents are doing 
more accommodating than are the youth. Moreover, it is 
much more difficult for them to do so. A far-reaching 
study may be suggested at this point; namely, how this 
rapid and extensive accommodation is affecting the per- 
sonalities of the parents, steeped as they are in traditions 
and customs hoary with age. Such adjustments as some of 
these parents are making with reference to the marriage 
patterns of their young people cannot be effected without 
far-reaching repercussions upon their own personalities. 
However, out of it all are coming marriage patterns and 
relationships that may prove to be superior to those com- 
monly pursued in the West. 
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PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES 


University of California at Los Angeles. 

Dr. Constantine Panunzio of the University of California at Los An- 
geles taught at the Boston University this summer, while Dr. Hurford E. 
Stone taught at the University of California for the summer session. Dr. 
Panunzio’s book, Major Social Institutions, was published by Macmillan 
Company. During the past year Dr. Stone has been serving as Acting 
Dean of the Undergraduates. 


Pomona College, Claremont. 


Dr. William Kirk has been granted a leave of absence for the first 
semester, 1940-1941, to continue his research work in the field of race 
relations and cultural change. Dr. Ray E. Baber has taught courses in 
“Population Problems and Social Control” in the summer session of 
Claremont Colleges. 


University of Redlands. 


Sociology has been taught for the first time in the summer session at 
the University. Dr. Glen E. Carlson, Professor of Sociology, is serving as 
co-ordinator of the relief program in San Bernardino County and is chair- 
man of the Redlands Church Forum. 


Chapman College, Los Angeles. 


Professor Tunis Cordell resigned in April to become Chaplain of 
C.C.C, camps in the Northwest, with headquarters at Ft. Lewis, Wash- 
ington. Professor E. W. Smith from Nebraska completed the work of 
Professor Cordell. Mrs. I. Farrow, graduate of the class of 1939, is now 
in charge of Placement Work in the Social Service Department of the 
Church Federation, Los Angeles. Mr. Robert Feigenbaum, 1940 gradu- 
ate, has become Director of Boys’ Work in the Neighborhood Settlement 
House of Los Angeles. 


The University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild of New York University taught courses in 
“Fundamentals of Sociology,” ‘Social Progress and Current Trends,” 
and “Contemporary Sociological Thought” during the six weeks summer 
session. Dr. Bessie A. McClenahan, who is on sabbatical leave for the 
first semester, 1940-1941, will visit fifteen cities throughout the east and 
south of the United States doing research work on “A Study of Recent 
Developments in Community Life Especially in Relation to the Regional 
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Area.” She also plans to observe new methods of research in regional so- 
ciology at the University of North Carolina during the fall. Dr. Erle 
Young, who has just returned from his sabbatical leave for the second 
semester of 1939-1940, has done intensive research work while contacting 
the principal social welfare centers throughout the United States. Dr. 
E. S. Bogardus has recently completed his The Development of Social 
Thought, published by Longmans, Green and Company. 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

The Sociology Club of the University of Hawaii, in collaboration with 
the faculty in sociology, is publishing the sixth annual volume of Social 
Process in Hawaii. Dr. Felix M. Keesing, professor of anthropology, has 
been granted a year’s leave by the University to make a further study of 
the cultural change among the Menomini Indians. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion is assisting in this study. The combined departments of anthropology 
and sociology are under the chairmanship of Dr. Andrew W. Lind. 


University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Dr. Philip A. Parsons, after leave of absence for the first two terms on 
account of illness, resumed his teaching and administrative duties in the 
spring term. Dr. Elon H. Moore was Acting Graduate Dean during the 
summer session, relieving Dr. Howard Taylor. He has also been chair- 
man of the General Graduate Studies Division. Dr. Lawrence Bee, the 
new addition to the staff from Cornell University, has been orienting 
himself with the Oregon communities. He is writing a bulletin with Dr. 
Sanderson of Cornell. Dr. Samuel J. Jameson taught this summer at 
Bucknell University in Pennsylvania. 


Linfield College, Oregon. 

Professor William C. Smith gives full time to the department of 
sociology, while Miss Lydia Winkler of the history department assists 
with a freshman orientation course. Dr. Paul J. Orr of the psychology 
department gives a course in “Social Psychology” which is counted 
toward sociology credit. Dr. Tom H. Tuttle, who received his Ph.D. 
degree from The University of Southern California, gives a course in 
“Social and Political Philosophy,” which is advised for sociology students. 
In September, 1939, D. Appleton-Century Company published for Pro- 
fessor Smith 4 mericans in the Making: A Natural History of the Assimi- 
lation of Immigrants. 


University of Washington, Seatile. 
Dr. William F. Ogburn of the University of Chicago and Dr. Arthur 
Evans Wood of the University of Michigan gave courses in the depart- 
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PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES 





ment of sociology this summer. Dr. Howard B. Woolston is teaching at 
the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor and Dr. Calvin F. Schmid 
gave two courses under the auspices of the Graduate Division of the 
University of Michigan at the Central State Teachers College in Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan. A new Social Science Research Institute has been 
organized by the department of sociology. The Institute will be housed 
in the new Social Science Building. Dr. Forrest LaViolette resigned to 
accept an assistant professorship at McGill University, and Dr. Svend 
H. Riemer of the University of Minnesota was elected to fill his vacancy. 
Mr. Felix Moore, who is just completing his graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is being added to the teaching staff. 
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State College of Washington, Pullman. 

Mr. George Baughman has resigned to take up graduate work in the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Delbert Miller of the University of 
Minnesota has accepted a position as instructor in the department. Mr. 
Donald Collier of the University of Chicago has also been added to the 
staff as instructor in anthropology. Dr. Fred R. Yoder taught a course 
L at Duke University during the second summer term. Dr. Paul H. Landis 

has recently completed his Rural Life in Process published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 











RODERICK DUNCAN McKENZIE: SOCIOLOGIST 


By Earte EvsBANK 


One night last May I talked with Dr. McKenzie by long-distance 
telephone, and we discussed the possibility of getting together for a visit 
within the next few weeks thereafter. Five days later I received a tele- 
gram telling of his death from a collapse that occurred a few hours after 
our conversation. The shock of his going is still upon me. The news 
marked not merely the passing of one of America’s outstanding sociolo- 
gists but for me the termination of a deep and abiding friendship which 
had its beginnings in the classroom of Dr. Albion W. Small at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago a quarter of a century ago. 

In those Chicago days “Rod” was one of a little group for whom his 
fellows early learned to have an especial respect because of the clearness 
of his insight and the honesty and patience of his thought in working 
through the unsolved questions which the inadequately developed field 
of sociology presented to its devotees. 

His habits of mind were those of the patient and digging type rather 
than of flashing intuitive discernment. It was not his way to jump at 
conclusions or to cut the tangled skeins of theory with some lightning 
stroke, but rather to labor not only earnestly but with dogged persistence 
over the Gordian knots as they came along. This persistence and faithful 
effort toward the solving of sociological problems have stood out as one 
of the intellectual characteristics of his life. In conversation the same 
characteristic manifested itself, a slow and sometimes laborious groping 
for words as well as thoughts, which nevertheless often resulted in the 
attainment of sound and solid conclusions much more durable than many 
of the more hastily formed conclusions of his fellows. In so far as such 
things can be seen in advance, it was a foregone conclusion that he could 
be safely counted upon as one of the coming men in his chosen field. His 
biographical record runs as follows: 

1885: February 3, born at Carman, Manitoba, Canada. 

1912: B.A. degree from the University of Manitoba. 

1915-1919: Instructor in Sociology, University of Ohio. 

1916: November 28, married to Eva Irene Bissett of Winnipeg. 

1919-1920: Associate Professor of Sociology, University of West Vir- 

ginia. 

1920-1929: Professor of Sociology, University of Washington. 

1921: Ph.D. in Sociology, University of Chicago. 
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1928-1930: member of President Hoover’s Research Committee on 
Recent Social Trends. 

1930-1940: Professor and Chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
University of Michigan. 

1940: May 6, died at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

But such a biographical outline is deceptively simple, lacking, as it 
does, the “intangibles” which do not appear in terms of dates and places, 
but without which such a chronology could not come into existence. It 
was a recognition of the first rank and anything but an accident that, 
when the great Charles E. Cooley, founder and, until his death in 1929, 
the Chairman of the Department of Sociology, University of Michigan, 
laid down his pen, the University Regents, in their careful search for a 
worthy successor, should have reached out to the Pacific Coast and laid 
the accolade upon the shoulders of this young man. It was not chance, 
but an appreciation of worth, that he should early in his career have been 
asked to serve as an Advisory Editor of The American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Social Science Abstracts, and Sociology and Social Research; that 
he should have been selected by the Kahn Foundation as a Fellow for 
one of its foreign travel appointments; that at the age of forty-five he 
should have served as vice-president of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, to whose presidency he would undoubtedly have been elected in 
course of time. And, once again, it was a recognition of merit that he 
should have been named by President Herbert Hoover as one of the 
sixteen sociologists among only forty-one men selected from the scholar- 
ship of the nation to serve as a member of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Trends. These things, of which many an older 
social scientist might be proud, were only waymarks toward greater 
achievement had he been allowed to continue his task. 

The field with which Dr. McKenzie was most closely identified is one 
which he himself did perhaps more than anyone else in the United 
States to bring into being—that of Human Ecology. No such thing as 
“human” ecology was known when he and I were fellow-students at the 
University of Chicago. Somewhere along the line, as he was working with 
Dr. Robert E. Park in conducting his widely known community study of 
Columbus, Ohio, the conviction gradually grew within his mind that 
there was an aspect to human relations of which sociology had not up 
to that time been aware. A leader in bringing that idea to the fore- 
ground, he was a founder and one of the first chairmen of the section 
on Social Ecology of the American Sociological Society. This was the 
major scientific interest and activity of his life. So well recognized is this 
fact that no student for years has thought of human ecology without 
associating with it the name of R. D. McKenzie. 
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For years it has been common knowledge that he was endeavoring to 
prepare a volume on ecology toward which his years of painstaking re- 
search had uniquely fitted him. That it was delayed was primarily due, 
until his health gave way in 1938, to his innate modesty, which led him 
to hesitate to bring out his written and accumulated materials in perma- 
nent form until he could more satisfactorily establish his findings. Since 
1916 his constant and unremittingly faithful associate in all his work 
has been his wife. Not only has their marriage been notable for its 
beauty and comradeship to those who have been privileged to know it 
at close range, but it has been a veritable working partnership as well. 
Mrs. McKenzie has declared her intention to carry on the task to its 
completion. She writes self-depreciatingly: “It will not be as he would 
have done it, of course,” but those who know their intimate fellowship 
of labor know that no one is so well qualified as she to put his lifework 
into final form. For this our sociological craft will be deeply in her debt 
as well as his. 

Within any professional field there is the question, entirely apart from 
one’s professional standing, as to how a man ranks as a man with his 
colleagues and his associates. By this latter test, Dr. McKenzie stands 
perhaps even higher than in the more formal capacity of sociologist. His 
graduate students tell me not only of the endless pains with which he 
directed their work but of the deep and affectionate interest he had in 
them, more like that of a father for his children than of an instructor for 
his students. He was accustomed to have them frequently under his own 
roof for the informal discussion which gave a quality of companionship 
to what could easily have been a mere academic duty, and their loyalty 
to him was complete. The colleagues of his own department also testify 
to the closeness of his relation with them and to their high regard for 
him as man as well as scholar. 

As one who knew him for more than twenty-five years, the qualities 
that impressed me most, aside from his uncompromising intellectual 
honesty, were his deep-rooted companionability and friendliness. From 
his boyhood he was possessed of a shyness that never entirely disap- 
peared even in manhood; but, though very real, it was thin enough to 
be worn through freely and gladly upon acquaintance. He had what is 
frequently lacking in a shy man—a capacity for deep and abiding friend- 
ship. Although his place in the academic world is established, he will 
be missed the most because of this quality of friendship. With his going 
has passed from our ranks not only a recognized leader within our guild 
but, for many of his fellow-craftsmen from coast to coast, a beloved 
friend. 
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RODERICK DUNCAN McKENZIE: SOCIOLOGIST 


A SELECTED AND PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
WRITINGS OF R. D. McKENZIE 


Books 


The Neighborhood, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921. Also pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Sociology, September and November, 1921; 
January, March, and May, 1922. 

Oriental Exclusion, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. 

The Metropolitan Community, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930. 
Published under the auspices of President Hoover’s Research Committee on Re- 
cent Social Trends. 


ARTICLES 


“The Ecological Approach to the Study of the Human Community,” published 
as Chapter III in Park, Burgess, and McKenzie, The City, 1925. 


“The Scope of Human Ecology,” published as Chapter XX in Burgess, The 
Urban Community, 1926. 


“The Concept of Dominance in World Organization,” American Journal of 
Sociology, July, 1927. 


“Ecological Succession in the Puget Sound Region,” Publications of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, 1929. 

“Human Ecology,” published in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol- 
ume V, 1930. 


“The Rise of Metropolitan Communities,” published as Chapter IX, Volume 
I, of Recent Social Trends in the United States, the Report of the Hoover Commit- 
tee on Recent Social Trends. 


“Demography, Human Geography, and Human Ecology,” published in Ber- 
nard, Fields and Methods in Sociology, 1933. 


“Industrial Expansion and the Interrelationships of Peoples,” published in 
Reuter, Race and Culture Contacts, 1934. 














RACES AND CULTURE 


INSIDE ASIA. By JoHn GuNtTHER. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939, 
pp. x-+599. 


One marvels at the vast range of facts which the author has brought 
together in this volume. They relate to Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Siam, India, Arab lands, and Palestine, and they are presented in a 
readable, interesting way. Not all Chinese scholars or East Indian savants 
will approve the choices of materials that have been made regarding the 
two groups of people concerned, but many readers will be led into impor- 
tant fields for further study. A part of the fascination of the book looms 
up in the short chapter-length biographies of prominent leaders: for exam- 
ple, the emperor of Japan, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, the Soongs, 
Manuel Suezon, Mr. Gandhi, Jawaharlel Nehru Aga Khan, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann. In this travel tour around Asia the author is all eyes, and at 
the end he summarizes his observations in ten findings about Asia: (1) 
Asia is imperialistic. (2) Asia is a land of religious bondage and repres- 
sion. (3) Asia is unspeakably poor. (4) Nationalism is growing in Asia. 
(5) The struggle for democracy is not dead. (6) The family system is 
still effective. (7) Strong personalities are dominant. (8) Social struggle 
as known in Europe is not much in evidence in Asia. (9) Asians by and 
large are not so competent as Europeans. (10) ‘“‘Pan-Asia is an illusion.” 
Asia is three continents, not one—alive, stirring, young in various direc- 
tions at once. E.S.B. 


EMIGRATION COMMUNITIES IN SOUTH CHINA. A Study of Overseas 
Migration and Its Influence on Standards of Living and Social Change. By 
Ta CHen. New York: Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940, 
pp. xv-+287. 


The fact that, in spite of the restrictions of immigration laws in Eu- 
rope, the Americas, and other countries, the Chinese population has spread 
to over fifty distinct regions of the world, numbering from eight to ten 
million at the present time, with twenty-two regions having a Chinese 
population of ten thousand or more, has presented many intricate prob- 
lems in relations between China and other countries where the emigrants 
have settled. Moreover, the Chinese emigrants have always maintained 
their citizenship with China, their personal loyalty to the traditions and 
institutions of their homeland, and the close bond between themselves and 
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their mother country through correspondence, or occasional visits to their 
home villages, or both. These loyalties, together with the impact of differ- 
ent social patterns and standards of living upon the groups with which 
they come in contact, have given rise to curious problems which at once 
arouse the interest of students in international relations, political science, 
and economics, as well as students in sociology. 

This book by Professor Ta Chen, of the Sociology Department of Na- 
tional Tsinghua University, is the first of its kind and presents a study of 
migration of South China to the South Seas. The author has made a de- 
tailed inquiry into the important parts played by the Chinese emigrants 
to the near-by countries of the south. He presents the findings of a study 
of these emigrants in regions on the seacoast of two maritime provinces, 
consisting of three communities, two lying northeast of Amoy in South 
Fukien, and one northeast of Swatow, in East Kwangtung. The author, 
who has been a close observer of Chinese problems both in China and 
overseas, has secured his information through firsthand observation in the 
region studied. He has in this manner given clues of the utmost value to 
the cultural effects of migration on the Pacific area. 

The author attributes emigration to two chief driving forces, namely, 
adversity of one kind or another and economic pressure. Other causes such 
as previous connections with the Nan Yang, local disturbance, and family 
quarrels are of less significance. 

The book contains ten chapters with topics as “Environment and 
Race,” “Culture Traits,” “Social Change,” “Livelihood,” “Food, Cloth- 
ing and Shelter,” “The Family,” “Education,” “Health and Habits,” 
“Social Organization and Enterprise,” and “Religion.” It also contains 
appendices A, B, and C, with “Some Facts Concerning the History of 
Emigration from Kwangtung and Fukien to the Country of the Nan 
Yang,” “Education in the Chinese Communities of the Nan Yang,” and 
“Weights, Measures and Currencies.” PEARL WONG 


THE HOPI CHILD. By Wayne Dennis. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1940, pp. 204, 8 plates. 


This book represents a detailed study of the behavioral development of 
the Hopi Indian child. Dr. Dennis and his wife and daughter spent the 
summers of 1937 and 1938 living in the Hopi village of New Oraibi in 
order to gain firsthand information concerning this interesting subject. 
This particular group was selected for study, as it represents a society 
which has maintained its aboriginal condition to a high degree, the nearest 
white towns, highways, or railroads being about sixty miles distant. 
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The first half deals with the general background of the Hopi, describ- 
ing their cultural setting in northeastern Arizona, the people themselves, 
the historical contacts, and the general pattern of culture, particularly 
stressing the pueblos of Hotavila and New Oraibi. The study of Hota- 
vila is of especial interest to anthropologists, as very little has been written 
concerning this extremely conservative group. A brief but clear picture is 
presented of Hotavila economic life, social organization, marriage cus- 
toms, and ceremonial life. As the report represents a study of childhood in 
a primitive culture, a great deal of attention is paid to Hotavila child care, 
tracing in detail the various stages of development from birth to maturity. 
The study represents not only the information obtained by the author 
from Hopi informants but also a very thorough survey of the published 
anthropological reports on the several Hopi groups. 

Part II deals with the behavior of the Hopi child, sketching in some 
detail infant behavior, the behavior of young children, observations of 
children at play and at kachina dances, individual personality studies. of 
eight Hopi children, and a discussion of problem cases. The most interest- 
ing of these is the section dealing with observational study. In the summer 
of 1938 Dr. Dennis kept a diary for more than a month, giving a very 
detailed account of child behavior during play, concluding with a number 
of comments as to conflicts, age and sex differences, temperature effects, 
et cetera. The same procedure was followed while the Dennis family at- 
tended kachina dances at the various Hopi pueblos. In summarizing the 
results of this study Dr. Dennis briefly compared Hopi child behavior 
with modern American child behavior, although, because of a lack of 
knowledge concerning cultural backgrounds and the methods used in the 
latter studies, a close comparison is practically impossible. While there are 
great diversities in customs of child rearing and training in the two so- 
cieties, there are likewise strong resemblances in behavior of the American 
and Hopi child at all ages. GORDON C. BALDWIN 





SOCIAL THEORY 


NEW-AGE SOCIOLOGY. By Epwarp Atswortn Ross. New York and Lon- 
don: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940, pp. xx-+597. 


Characterized by the same youthful vigor with which Professor Ross 
has attacked every book he has written, this new version of Rossian sociol- 
ogy is called New-Age because it “aims to light up modern society.” To 
claim that it lights up modern society is modest ; it verily puts klieg lights 
upon it. This modern society as seen by him is “one conditioned by a 
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curbed mortality, a controlled fecundity, a great development of urban- 
ism—with a corresponding decline of ruralism, perfected transport and 
communication, production with the aid of power-driven machinery, a 
vast and growing volume of capital, competitive consumption, efflores- 
: cence of the capitalist class, ardent cultivation and practical application 
of the sciences, printing, radio, public education, general literacy, diffusion 
of worth-while knowledge, and some sharing of the people in govern- 
ment.” This summation of social change, seen at a glance by Ross, serves 
but to indicate the ready and immediate grasp which he has on the 
scheme of things. It is this ability that makes whatever he has to write 
about so brilliantly alive and energetic in spirit. 

The major portion of the book is a revision of his Principles of Sociol- 
ogy, and is similarly devoted to a description of the functions of the social 
processes at work in our modern social living. References to primitive so- 
cieties have been discarded in favor of those pertaining to things as they 
are. A series of tests and challenges has now been included for the benefit 
of instructors. As one of the tests for Chapter One on “The Make-up of 
Population,” he assigns the following: Show how the dominant occupa- 
tion of a region affects the proportion of women to men. As a challenge, he 
asks: Which is more favorable to the genesis of an adaptable progressive 
local community in a new state—settlement from one older state or set- 
tlement from various older states? This final portion of the book is a fine 
addition to a superbly written descriptive account of what’s going on in 
the world of today. M.J.V. 


CLASS AND AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY: FROM WARD TO ROSS. By 
Cuares H. Pace. New York: The Dial Press, 1940, pp. xiv-+-319. 


The author has sought to contribute to the recently renewed literature 
on social classes by examining the writings of six “fathers of sociology.” 
He has searched through the writings of Ward, Sumner, Giddings, 
Swall, Cooley, and Ross with great faithfulness for indications of the 
attitudes of these founder-sociologists toward classes in society. His ap- 
proach to each sociologist is both scholarly and sympathetic. He renders a 
service not so much in making a contribution to the literature on class as 
in bringing together on the same screen the style of thought of these 
sociologists regarding a particular social concept. The result is a refresh- 
ing series of candid camera shots of the “founders” taken from the same 
angle. They line up in varying degrees of opposition to class divisions of 
society and in somewhat similar degrees of approval of “the superordina- 
tion of community over all intra-communal groups.” They think of class 
in terms of (1) its economic cleavages, and (2) its sociopsychological 
implications for the members of the various classes. Q.D.L. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOLOGY. By Georce A. LuNnpserc. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939, pp. xx-+-556. 


“Human sociology deals with the communicable adjustment technics 
which human groups have developed in their long struggle to come to 
terms with each other and with the rest of their environment.” Introduc- 
ing this definition of sociology, Professor Lundberg writes an engagingly 
interesting book, which has for its central theme the laying of the founda- 
tions for a more positive scientific study of human society. He declares 
that the immediate data of all sciences, whether physical or social, are 
“human responses to whatever arouses those responses,” and that a proper 
scientific procedure and development will depend largely upon the type of 
symbols selected to represent the phenomena responded to. With remark- 
able clarity of insight, he shows that an enormous amount of confusion 
has arisen in the many attempts to make sociology scientific because of a 
lack of precision in formulating and defining adequate symbols. If such 
terms as “conflict,” “accommodation,” and “co-operation” could be stated 
by means of quantitative expressions representing a continuum in terms 
of degrees of societal tension, everyone might easily comprehend their real 
inner social significance and meaning instead of consuming time and 
energy in endless debate over their usefulness as tools in sociological 
literature. 

One of the major contributions is the presentation of a “natural science 
theory of human society.” As a basis for this, interhuman behavior is re- 
garded as “a system of energy operating within a field of force,” and the 
central task of sociology then becomes the formulation of “predictable 
sequences (principles) of behavior within situations so standardized and 
defined as to allow the use of these principles in any situation whose sig- 
nificant deviations from the standardized situation can be measured.” All 
behavior is observable, then, according to Professor Lundberg, ‘‘as motion 
toward or away from position,” and the scientist must first of all observe 
this movement. Examination of basic sociological materials and tools in 
this light provides several profound investigations into the exact nature 
of the materials and tools. These can be read with much profit. 

There can be little doubt that the author has hit upon one of the major 
faults in the building of a scientific sociology. Those who in the future 
would build such a sociology have before them the task of inventing and 
perfecting “refined instruments for extending the reach and refining the 
discrimination of our senses as well as for objectifying and communicating 
our observations.” The book may well have been subtitled 4 Discipline 
for a Sociologist Becoming Scientific. It is at the same time a valuable 
commentary upon present-day methodological procedures in the field of 
social science. M.J.V. 
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FIELDS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By J. P. Gumrorp, Editor. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, 1940, pp. v-+-645. 


Planned as a textbook for a second, or survey, course in psychology, 
Fields of Psychology is the product of the collaboration of thirteen promi- 
nent psychologists. Under the editorship of Professor Guilford, each has 
contributed a discussion of the field of his special interest. Most of the 
authors have published textbooks on the aspects of psychology about which 
they have written for this volume. A unified point of view has been 
achieved in terms of the level of the material presented and of the organ- 
ization of the various discussions. 

Of necessity a considerable proportion of each “field” is devoted to the 
definition of terms, since each has a vocabulary more specific than that of 
general psychology. In most instances a survey of methods and problems of 
the field is followed by a systematic presentation of its fundamental facts 
and principles. A brief historical background introduces the discussions of 
animal psychology, child psychology, and educational psychology. While 
much detail has, necessarily, been omitted, a remarkable number of illus- 
trative cases and of experimental results have been included. The reader 
will be impressed by the breadth of psychological area and by the inten- 
sity of the investigations into many phases of it. 

Following an introduction by Professor Guilford, the fields explored 
are animal psychology (Warden), child psychology (Shirley), social psy- 
chology (Katz), abnormal psychology (Shaffer), individual differences 
(Anastasi), educational psychology (English), clinical psychology (Lout- 
tit), vocational and industrial psychology (Viteles), professional psychol- 
ogy (Fryer), physiological psychology (Freeman), aesthetics (Hevner), 
and systematic psychology (Metfessel). Reviewing this list makes it ob- 
vious that no major field has been ignored. The omission, for reason of 
limitations of space or because of the highly technical nature of the mate- 
rial, of certain phases of the topics covered (in the case of educational psy- 
chology, for example, or of statistical methods) cannot be considered to 
violate the stated purpose of the book: i.e., to present a general panorama 
of psychological activities for students who plan to go no further in the 
field, and to provide a background for those who continue with more ad- 
vanced work in the various fields. Fields of Psychology is, thus far, the 
most comprehensive and readable approach to this objective. 

NEIL WARREN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. By Ernest R. Groves and Harry 
Est1_. Moore. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1940, pp. viii 
+737. 

Essentially a revision of Dr. Groves’ An Introduction to Sociology 

(1928 and 1932), this new text is now offered for beginning students 
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with a somewhat revised organization and several new chapters. Its 
organization is splendid, proceeding from inquiries and discussions of the 
person and the self to those of social groups, social institutions, and social 
processes. The point of view has thus been characterized as “personalis- 
tic.” 

The introductory chapter on the approach to the subject is a com- 
mendable presentation for the beginning student. Its materials, while in 
no sense new, are basic for any good understanding of the subject and a 
right point of view. Nice emphasis is placed upon the interaction of insti- 
tutions, and particularly good is the idea that the “community is a con- 
figuration of institutions much more than it is an area marked off on a 
map.” 

Another valuable chapter, one well written and with clear-cut illustra- 
tions, is that which deals with culture and the tools of cultural sociology. 
Too many texts have led the student into confusion on this subject and 
not a few have handled the materials in such a way that, though the stu- 
dents may well know how to illustrate the concepts by referring to primi- 
tive societies, they fail in applying the concepts to the modern culture sur- 
rounding them. A chapter on “Social Areas,” introduced later, amplifies 
considerably the earlier chapter and succeeds in yielding a good discussion 
on regionalism. The new text has omitted purposely any discussion of 
social problems, seeking to confine itself to a greater emphasis upon socio- 
logical data, thoroughly analyzed and tested. The bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter are well constructed and include not only the best 
reference books but some of the leading articles which have appeared 
recently in sociological journals. M.J.V. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, November, 1939, Vol. XLV. 


This number of the Journal is devoted entirely to Sigmund Freud and 
his lifework, presenting an evaluation of his influence in various fields. 
Articles are contributed by Havelock Ellis, A. A. Brill, Smith Ely Jeliffe, 
Gregory Zilboorg, Ernest W. Burgess, Harold Lasswell, Kenneth Burke, 
William Healy, Karen Horney, Fritz Wittels, and A. L. Kroeber. 
Freud’s influence upon the understanding of sex, of behavior problems, 
and of the neurosis is reviewed; his perspective as it touches on art is 
discussed. 

Some of the reasons for the storm of protest which Freud’s work 
aroused, as well as his profound contribution to the social sciences, are 
admirably discussed by Burgess in his article entitled ““The Influence of 
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Sigmund Freud upon Sociology in the United States.” Dr. Burgess dis- 
cusses the different levels of the utilization of Freudian concepts by sociol- 
ogists and suggests that “the situation is becoming ripe” for the final stage 
in the combination of psychoanalytic and sociological methods, that of 
co-operation of psychoanalysts and sociologists in joint research. 

RUBY STRAND INLOW 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND DEMOCRACY. By Cnartes E. Carpenter. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1940, pp. 217. 


The author outlines many of the weaknesses and evils of the present 
industrial system in the United States. He points out that the disparity of 
incomes chokes off purchasing power, that corporation practices impair 
private enterprise, that price practices are harmful to the system that pro- 
motes them, and that taxation “as now administered is an enemy of pri- 
vate enterprise.” He insists that the property tax is antiquated, the sales 
tax is unfair, and corporation taxes are unsound. He favors the expansion 
of a graduated income tax. The author’s major suggestion for saving pri- 
vate enterprise is to be found in sharing profits and control. He discrimi- 
nates between profit-sharing schemes and favors a plan which will include 
not only employers and employees but also consumers. In fact he would 
have businesses established on this broadly co-operative basis. Both his 
criticisms and his proposals are clear cut and frank. He is sincere in feeling 
that socialism is not the answer, that capitalism cannot go on as at present 
without inviting revolution sooner or later, and that a revision of private 
enterprise in the direction of a true community of interests is the way out. 
The proposals are worth experimenting with in an evolutionary way. The 
need for extensive experimentation along these and related lines is urgent. 

E.S.B. 


WE CALL IT HUMAN NATURE. By Pavut Grasse, worked out in co- 
operation with GaRDNER MurpHy. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1939, pp. 120. 


Never before, perhaps, has the subject matter of psychology in its 
individual and social aspects been so well illustrated and sparklingly pre- 
sented as in this book. The author, assisted by trained social psychologist 
Gardner Murphy, has managed to make almost a little epic film of the 
subject of human behavior through the medium of action photography and 
lively sketches, a film that tells its story with fine and sharp distinctions 
and with the utmost precision. The accompanying text is written in a 
fitting, descriptive style that is as entertaining as it is enlightening. It is 
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divided into four parts entitled Our Mainsprings of Action, Our Ability 
to Fit Behavior to Circumstances, Our Ways of Looking at the World, 
and Ourselves and Society. It stresses the fact that the shifting tensions 
within the body are as important in the analysis of behavior as are the 
activities going on within the brain. Psychology is thus viewed as a science 
of behavior and of experience, a ‘“‘study of the interaction of forces acting 
on the organism from inside and the influences brought to bear on it from 
outside.” Since this book has been offered, one no longer needs to have an 
excuse for his inability to grasp some of the basic principles of behavior. 
It is invigorating to read, filled with a vitality all its own. M.J.V. 


THE FORGOTTEN GOSPEL. By CerpHas Gunter. Dobbs Ferry, New 
York: The Clermont Press, 1940, pp. vii+-395. 


A critical analysis of the failure of the Church and the State in Europe 
and America, interpreted in the light of Jesus’ Gospel of the free com- 
munion and Paul’s Gospel of an authoritarian Church and State. Com- 
munism and socialism, Fascism and Naziism are regarded as substitutes 
for the free communion and the establishment for the Kingdom of God 
and the commonwealth of man. 


SOCIOLOGY. By Wacrter L. WituicaN and Joun J. O'Connor. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1940, pp. xi-+-387. 


This is a textbook specifically designed for Roman Catholic students of 
sociology. Because such doctrines as Original Sin, Redemption, and the 
Supernatural Life are not apt to be considered in ordinary texts, the em- 
phasis on these is indicated. Man is considered as possessing both a body 
and a soul that has a supernatural destiny, according to the authors. Now 
the soul is “the ultimate internal principle by which man thinks, feels, 
wills, and by which his body is animated,” being “infused into the body 
at the first instant of the latter’s existence.” How it is infused is not stated 
by the authors. It may likewise be interesting to note that man begins to 
live only after he has done with life on earth. The remainder of the text 
is built upon these nonscientific principles. It is written simply and clearly. 
Naturally, whenever Catholic theology is needed to defend a position, it 
is brought into play. Thus, eugenics, birth control, and sterilization are 
anathematized because they degrade and rob humans of dignity. The text 
may be said to be an indoctrinating one for the Catholic student. How- 
ever, the emphasis which it places upon religion and religious attitudes as 
motivating forces should doubtless be of immense value in a world which 
seems to be turning upside down. Perhaps we do need more vivid religious 
infusion into the things that men do and into man himself. M.J.V. 
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MINOR MENTAL MALADJUSTMENTS IN NORMAL PEOPLE. By J. E. 
Watace WALLIN. Durham: Duke University Press, 1939, pp. 298. 


Because our understanding of behavior and of personality development 
has come, in the main, from the study of pathological behavior, this body 
of knowledge is regarded by many persons as extreme and inapplicable to 
the situations which they meet as parents, teachers, and social workers in 
the everyday world. Data gathered from the study of distinctly abnormal 
persons do not seem applicable to the normal people with whom they are 
living. There are real values, therefore, in a collection of case studies of 
normal people, of “persons at large in society, functioning as normal indi- 
viduals and filling important positions in life,” which are presented in this 
volume. Not the least of these values is the indisputable evidence that 
normality is a relative term. The individuals who contribute these auto- 
biographies, all persons “functioning as normal individuals,” are not free 
from mental quirks and maladjustments, but are “subject to the same 
kinds of mental deviations and idiosyncrasies that afflict the pathological 
groups, although, of course, the involvements are less extreme and less 
severe.” 

In order to obtain these data on personality maladjustments in normal 
people the author obtained written case histories on “early difficulties of 
adjustment” from undergraduate and graduate students in his classes in 
various colleges and universities. This is, therefore, a highly selective 
group, representing ‘‘a cross section of the more capable, alert, and enter- 
prising representatives of the normal population in this country. The 
majority probably represent a fair cross section of the profession of public 
school teachers.” 

These students were asked to describe their personal maladjustments as 
accurately as possible, to try to trace them to their source, to describe the 
methods of resolution they may have tried, and to indicate the results of 
such treatment. If the difficulties had continued, they were asked to 
describe the problems they were facing at the time of writing. For their 
guidance, a questionnaire was given them, with a suggestive list of early 
personality adjustment problems, and they were requested to include any 
other problems of significance to them. 

The case histories obtained show a wide variation, as would be ex- 
pected. Only an insignificant number of students reported that they had 
never experienced any personal difficulties sufficiently important to be dis- 
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cussed. Most of them were able, by persistent effort, “to recall a surpris- 
ingly large amount of their buried experience and the surrounding circum- 
stances.” 

Most of the reports were arranged topically, in harmony with the 
questionnaire, and are here presented in groupings, according to problem 
or symptom. For example, Chapter II is devoted to “Fears and Phobias,” 
Chapter III to “Dreads, Anxieties and Worries.” This symptomatic 
classification is intended to show the many problems and maladjustments 
that may grow out of similar or different environmental situations or 
causes. This method of presentation, however, destroys the continuity of 
the histories and fails, in some instances, to show the relatedness of prob- 
lems. 

Having in mind the use of this volume as a source book for classes in 
mental hygiene and educational psychology, the author introduces a num- 
ber of suggestive questions to be kept in mind while studying the case 
material. The case material takes up most of the book; and, while one 
might wish for a less fragmentary treatment of these histories, they do 
afford an opportunity to study the ways in which these individuals have 
handled their “minor maladjustments,” how they have kept them minor— 
in other words, why they are “normal” people. Case studies of persons 
who are making good social adjustments afford the opportunity to study 
the strengths of the personality. RUBY STRAND INLOW 


A STUDY OF ENVIRONMENTAL STIMULATION. By Harovp M. Skeere 
and others. University of Iowa Studies. Studies in Child Welfare. Iowa 
City: State University of Iowa, 1938, pp. 190. 


The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station obtained an opportunity to 
study the effects of special education and training on a group of preschool 
children located at the state orphans’ home. A group of twenty-one chil- 
dren was chosen and their advance compared with a second group of the 
same number who were not exposed to the special stimulation afforded 
the former group. The experiment covered a period of three years. 

According to the results the preschool children progressed faster than 
the other, or control, group. Marked differences appeared in respect to 
many types of educational advance. These differences seem to indicate 
that the limits set by heredity within which changes can take place are 
considerable. The study, in fact, gives emphasis to the claim that the 
human organism has a greater capacity for responding to its environment 
than has generally been realized. G.B.M. 
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MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH EDUCATION. By W. Carson Ryan. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1938, pp. viii+-315. 


Investigating what educational practice is doing today with the known 
contributions of mental hygiene, Dr. Ryan offers in this book the net re- 
sults of the inquiry. It is good to know that there are a good many educa- 
tional systems which have profited from the research in mental hygiene; 
it is not so well to realize that there are all too many which have not even 
been aware of any contributions of this sort. The most valuable portion 
of the book, perhaps, is its final chapter, which indicates the next steps 
in the procedure designed to make educators acquainted with the results 
which the mental hygiene experts have achieved. Eight steps are men- 
tioned: namely, (1) meeting more fundamental human needs than at 
present; (2) better “emotional climate’ for schools, including better 
buildings, more wholesome classroom situations, and more satisfactory 
teacher-child relationships; (3) better understanding of human rela- 
tionships by teachers trained properly; (4) introduction of more creative 
activities for students; (5) emphasis upon development of human beings 
rather than controls; (6) establishment of child guidance clinics; (7) 
closer rapprochement of family and school in mental hygiene facilities ; 
and (8) active collaboration by schools with the community forces making 
for public health. The book should prove to be most valuable for edu- 
cators and social administrators. M.J.V. 


NEW HORIZONS FOR THE FAMILY. By Una Bernarp Sarr. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938, pp. xiii-+-772. 

This book on the family divides the subject into three different heads: 
The Family in Historical Perspective, The Modern Family, and Home 
Life. Part I covers such subjects as the relation of family to religion, to 
economics, to sex, and to education. The effects of various religious groups 
on family trends are briefly set forth, the changing position of women 
during recent centuries is outlined, and the changing aims of education 
are indicated as they influence family life and parent-child relationships. 

Several chapters deal with the outstanding problems of child welfare, 
and these present social conditions that interfere with family well-being 
and the realization of the values to the individual that the institution of 
the family should afford. It appears that an abnormally large amount of 
space is given to these problems. Since the family pattern is largely influ- 
enced by the changing status of women, several chapters deal with various 
aspects of the woman movement and with birth control. 

The instability of the modern family and its leading causes are duly 
recognized. The methods of marital adjustment must depend on a scien- 
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tific approach to the problem and not on adhesion to obsolescent ideas of 
family organization. Many agencies have lately arisen to offer guidance 
for marriage and aid in solving problems of marital maladjustment. The 
rise and fall of the recent Russian experiment in fostering new patterns 
of family life offer good evidence of the enduring nature of specific types 
of family organization. On the other hand, new scientific discoveries, 
changes in thought, sinister types of political organization, and other sig- 
nificant conditions will profoundly affect the family life of the future. 
Nevertheless, says the author, “may we not hope for still further advance, 
this time through the deliberate enlightenment and enhancement of 
family life?” 

The book is well documented, and excellent reading lists follow most of 
the chapters. G.B.M. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. By T. S. Stmey. Oxford, 
England: Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. vii+180. 


The author traces briefly the history of the administration of social 
service work from 1834 to 1900 and from 1900 to 1936. Central authori- 
ty has been supplemented by local administration; otherwise, the social 
services would have been seriously handicapped. One chapter deals with 
central government and another with local authority. Weaknesses in the 
structure of local government, says the author, are primary causes of un- 
co-ordinated action. Local government areas rarely correspond with in- 
dustrial areas, and therefore satisfactory standards of efficiency cannot be 
obtained. 

Voluntary associations possess a high degree of flexibility. They should 
co-operate with the public agencies adequately and lessen the amount of 
waste and disorganization. A better working agreement between the local 
and central authorities is also necessary. G.B.M. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY. By Rutnu Srranc. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938, pp. xiii+-681. 


This is a revised edition, the original book having been published in 
1930. The author takes the child from birth through the preschool and 
the early school periods up to and through the adolescent years. The 
material on heredity and prenatal influences is followed by descriptions of 
growth and change processes. Methods of child study are briefly described, 
and the processes incident to child guidance are also set forth. Selected 
bibliographies are appended to some of the chapters. Several of these list 
books for children of various ages. The books listed for adults and stu- 
dents are briefly characterized with explanatory sentences. G.B.M. 
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THE PATIENT AS A PERSON. A Study of the Social Aspects of Illness. By 
G. Cansy Rosrnson. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1939, pp. 
xiv-+423. 


Dr. Robinson undertakes a necessary and essentially useful task in this 
book, namely, that of conducting an inquiry into the personality of the 
patient. Too often the physician is concerned only with the disease which 
afflicts his patient, omitting an examination of the personality traits of 
that patient. That these traits have a bearing on the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the illness often entirely eludes the doctor. The author rightly 
claims and demonstrates how much personality has to do with his prob- 
lems of providing adequate and proper advice and care. How living on 
intimate terms with the patient often brings infinite satisfaction to the 
doctor and gratefulness and recovery to the patient is very neatly ex- 
plained by the experiences of Dr. Robinson. Much of this intimacy can 
be secured through the proper technique of interviewing patients and the 
recording of those interviews for analysis and study. On the basis of 174 
case studies, materials for guidance in dealing with patients are presented. 
Adverse social conditions and social causes of emotional disturbances 
proved to be contributory factors in causing a good deal of certain types of 
illness and must be reckoned with in providing medical treatment. Social 
workers and physicians need to co-operate in the diagnostic field. The case 
histories recorded serve as valuable materials not only for medical men but 
also for social workers and psychologists. M.J.V. 


HOUSING FOR THE MACHINE AGE. By CLarence ARTHUR Perry. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1939, pp. 261. 


In this book the author attempts to outline plans for an effective hous- 
ing program. One of the first difficulties in the way of the success of these 
plans is that housing costs exceed the capacity of the American people to 
pay. How these costs can be reduced and how large-sized plots of ground 
can be made available in American cities—these are problems that we 
must face. 

Plans should be developed for the creation of neighborhood units, single 
family sections, and apartment house areas. These units should include 
facilities such as needed schools, retail districts, and public recreational 
equipment. The government would locate sites and exercise the right or 
power of eminent domain to obtain them for housing purposes. Mass 
production methods could then be utilized and houses produced at costs 
within the reach of the people. Teamwork between the public agencies 
and private builders should yield desirable benefits to householders. The 
present system of building houses, scattered about here and there, cannot 
produce the needed results. 
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Legislative action by the states would be necessary, and the federal 
government could help by promising insurance of mortgage loans on ap- 
proved projects. Cheaper housing and increased employment would result. 
Public opinion, however, and legislative action together must be united 
in a common purpose if these ends are to be achieved. G.B.M. 


PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS FOR CHILDREN. By Heten Leann Witmer. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1940, pp. 437. 


“Those who would promote the mental health of children through psy- 
chiatric service are riding upon a full tide,”’ which makes very timely the 
publication of this volume. This book is intended particularly for those 
authorities who are contemplating new programs of child psychiatry, and 
includes a description of the background of clinical child psychiatry in the 
United States, a survey and an evaluation of the clinics financed by state 
governments, and suggested principles for future programs. To supple- 
ment the cross-section method of presenting data, more detailed accounts 
of the development of work of two very interesting programs are given, 
namely, the Northern New Jersey Mental Hygiene Clinics and the 
Worcester (Massachusetts) Child Guidance Clinic. 

Because of the diverse conditions that exist in the United States the 
various clinics follow many different patterns, but this study reveals 
elements that are basic to effective psychiatric service in any community. 
Dr. Witmer names five such prerequisites: first, the function of the clinic 
must be clearly defined before structure, policy, services, et cetera, can be 
arrived at; second, the clinic needs a staff adequately trained for work 
with children, parents, and those who are in a position to help them; third, 
traveling clinics need to adapt their services to the requirements of a non- 
metropolitan situation, and such a clinic should not rely on workers in 
other fields, but have a well-equipped staff of its own; fourth, the clinics 
should be conducted under auspices that enhance the likelihood of their 
being accepted and used by the public; and, fifth, clinic efforts are pre- 
mature unless the community affords the resources that are often neces- 
sary for improving the environmental situations of the clinic’s patients, 
and the professional public has some understanding of how to use the kind 
of help the clinic offers. 

This volume is comprehensive and is of importance to all who are con- 
cerned with psychiatric services for children. To many, Chapter XII, 
which discusses recent developments in child guidance theory, will be one 
of the most interesting in the book. The author’s final conclusion is “that 
mental hygiene to be most effective must be reflected in a way of life in the 
community as a whole.” RUBY STRAND INLOW 
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MOTHERS OF THE SOUTH. By Marcaret JARMAN Hacoop. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1939, pp. xvi+-252. 


The portraiture of the white tenant farm women of the South through 
case material reveals the conditions of these women who constitute a con- 
siderable portion of the mothers of the deep South. The tenant farm 
mothers are described in terms of almost every imaginable adverse exter- 
nal condition. They seem to go through a cycle. “From truncated child- 
hoods, with meager preparation, they begin prematurely the triple role 
of mother, housekeeper, and field worker. They work in this triple role 
with all odds against them—past training, present technology, and future 
possibilities of achievements which might serve as motivation. And yet 
they function—producing and caring for families and crops—and by their 
very efficiency they mollify the pathological effects of the externally oper- 
ating factors on their children.” Their very survival and the fact that they 
keep on working in spite of odds against them are evidence of the vitality 
and endurance of these people. The laissez-faire attitude toward them is 
giving way to more constructive help which, if expanded, will enable the 
tenant farmers to improve their conditions of living. M.H.N. 


FORUMS ON THE AIR. By Paut H. SHeats. Washington, D.C.: The Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, 1939, pp. vi+-63. 


LOCAL STATION POLICIES. By Leonarp Power. Washington, D.C.: The 
Federal Radio Committee, 1940, pp. ii+38. 


COLLEGE RADIO WORKSHOP. By Leonarp Power. Washington, D.C.: 
The Federal Radio Committee, 1940, pp. v-+51. 


The Federal Radio Education Committee, with the co-operation of the 
U. S. Office of Education, is publishing a series of pamphlets on various 
aspects of the radio. The report on forums deals with the plans and pro- 
cedures developed in the broadcasting of public affairs discussion programs 
as they have developed throughout the country, particularly during the 
last ten years. Not only is the popularity of these forums an evidence of 
the keen interest in public affairs but the extent of the forums is indicative 
of successful co-operative efforts on the part of community leaders in the 
field of commercial and educational radio broadcasting. Station WMBD, 
Peoria, Illinois, is cited by Mr. Power as an example of how a local sta- 
tion has successfully co-operated with local nonprofit service groups to 
broadcast programs of general community interest. The college workshops 
are examples of co-operation between radio stations and educational insti- 
tutions in broadcasting programs along educational lines. During the early 
years of broadcasting many of the stations were operated by colleges and 
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universities, but they soon gave way to commercial stations. Now the 
broadcasting companies are looking to educational institutions for valu- 
able radio resources. The workshop is designed to utilize these resources, 
to furnish an outlet for the college and its service program, to provide a 
training center for its students, and to enable leaders of civic groups to 
use the radio as a medium of education. M.H.N. 


MARRIAGE AND THE CHILD. By James H. L. Bossarp. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940, pp. xv-+-178. 

The author has combined material on child welfare with the results of 
a study of selected problems of marriage. He traces the evolution of child 
welfare work from its special concern for various groups to its present 
emphasis on the proper care of all children. Gradually also the new view 
tends to merge child welfare into the general pattern of social welfare. 
Therefore the author says “an early step in the scientific approach to child 
problems coincides with the study of the field of marriage selection.” 

The investigation of Factors in Marriage includes a study of age, resi- 
dential propinquity, nationality, ecological areas and marriage rates, and 
the depression. The figures for Philadelphia show that one third of the 
couples had lived within four blocks of each other. Analyzing statistics 
available for the state of New York, the author concludes that in this 
state one half of the marriages combine different cultural backgrounds, 
and still he maintains that the assimilative process is moving slowly. The 
depression has produced a variety of effects on marriage rates. The older, 
more-established groups tended to delay marriage, while the newer less- 
established ones apparently accepted the tendency to marry. 

The final chapter summarizes the findings of the various studies. The 
writer also suggests the desirability of additional studies, particularly of 
occupation, intelligence quotients, and previous enjoyed conditions as 
factors in marriage selection. G.B.M. 


RURAL ROADS TO SECURITY. By Rt. Rev. Mscr. Luria G. Licutm and 
Rev. Joun C. Rawe. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1940, 
pp. xviii-+387. 

The keynote of this book is to save rural America, particularly the rural 
home. The conservation of physical and social resources and the achieve- 
ment of security for all are considered as important phases of America’s 
third struggle for freedom. The book is divided into three parts: (1) 
proletarianism, the absence of productive family holdings; (2) multipli- 
cation of small ownerships in the land; and (3) leadership in building the 
good America. Concrete examples of experiments are given in bettering 
the fields, homes, communities, and the hearts and lives of the people. 


M.H.N. 
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AMERICA LEARNS TO PLAY. By Foster Ruea Duties. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1940, pp. xii+441. 


This entertaining volume covers in vivid style the principal forms of 
recreation, particularly the fads and sports, that have interested American 
people from 1607 to 1940. It is an authentic history of popular recreation. 
While the book reads like a fascinating story, full of amusing incidents 
and anecdotes, it is well authenticated. The appended bibliography covers 
nearly fifty pages. 

The settlers who planted the first colonies detested idleness. The early 
Puritans opposed recreation, partly because of the alleged evils but also 
because of the fear that amusements would afford the people too much 
pleasure. Nevertheless, certain diversions became fairly common, such as 
husking bees, tavern sports, hunting and fishing, and fairs; and among 
the colonial aristocracy concerts, theaters, and social life furnished means 
of enjoyment. Apart from the main stream of American recreation were 
the amusements of the frontier, particularly of the cow-towns and mining 
camps, where leisure was spent mainly in dram-drinking, gambling, and 
gun play. 

A changed society was ushered in during the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century. Work was still emphasized, but moral approval was given 
to new forms of amusements. The growth of cities added much to the 
changed attitude toward recreation. The theater became of age, the circus 
became popular, and spectator sports became increasingly more common. 
Horse racing, prize fighting, rowing, and foot races became the leading 
early sports, which were followed by baseball, track and field events, 
croquet, tennis, archery, roller skating, bicycling, and eventually football 
and similar sports. The newspapers and magazines were popularized by 
the addition of cartoons and comics, sports items, and pictures, as well as 
the more vivid portrayal of news items and advertisements. Fashion 
changes marked significant developments in society circles. By the end of 
the century amusements had come not only to main street but to the farm 
and countryside. 

Riding in automobiles, going to movies, listening to the radio, and in- 
creased reading mark the chief developments of recreation during the 
present century. Besides these, Americans like to get on band wagons and 
follow recreation fads. Miniature golf, prize contests, gambling fads, 
jazz and swing music are examples of fads in recreation. Nearly all sports 
have now been brought to the people. The author does not deal with the 
development of public and semipublic forms of recreation, nor does he 
trace such institutions as the playground. M.H.N. 
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PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS AND HIGHER EDUCATION. By 
Ernest Victor Hoius. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. 
viii +365. 

Philanthropic foundations have grown so rapidly in recent years in the 
United States that the author places them in the category of social institu- 
tions. Foundations differ widely in their methods and fundamental poli- 
cies. Three fourths of the philanthropic trusts do not issue any reports for 
the benefit of the public. To a very large extent foundations in their 
philosophy, fields of interest, and choice of beneficiaries have followed the 
wishes of the donor. 

Today higher education receives about three fifths of the total amount 
granted for philanthropic purposes. The foundations are encouraging 
many conservative colleges to adopt more progressive practices. Small 
amounts have also been donated for the benefit of students in the form of 
scholarships and of faculty members in the capacity of retirement funds. 

Grants to colleges and universities during the present century have 
approximated $220,000,000, and these in turn stimulated the giving of 
more than $600,000,000. In the future greater emphasis may be placed on 
formulating research projects and presenting results to the public. The 
foundations have been opportunists and will probably continue to carry 
out flexible policies. G.B.M. 


LEISURE: A NATIONAL ISSUE. By Epuarp C. Linpeman. New York: 
Association Press, 1939, pp. v-+6l. 


TRAINING FOR RECREATION. By Dorotny I. Curve. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. v-+-130. 


Lindeman analyzes steps toward a national policy for leisure, giving 
special consideration to conflicting conceptions regarding the ways of 
meeting the recreational needs of the people in a democratic society, the 
importance of the cultural tradition as a basic factor in national planning, 
and the resources needed for a national program of leisure. Considerable 
attention is given to the establishment of a desirable relationship between 
the central government and the local community if democracy is to be 
made effective. Democracy can stand a high degree of centralization pro- 
vided a corresponding effective power is generated by local organizations 


and institutions. 

Cline gives an account of the in-service training program of the Divi- 
sion of Recreation, Works Progress Administration. She discusses the 
recreation program and its administration, training methods, and aids to 
training. The far-flung W.P.A. recreation program has created consid- 
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erable interest and comments, pro and con, but few have realized the 
difficulties of taking a large number of relief clients, some 174,000 by the 
time the report was written, and training them for recreation leadership. 
Practical suggestions are given to aid in training workers and in providing 
materials for their training. M.H.N. 


THE CHURCH IN RURAL LIFE. By Davm Epcar Linstrom. Champaign, 
Illinois: The Garrard Press, 1939, pp. viii+-145. 


The main purpose of this book is to analyze the social and economic 
changes which have taken place in rural life with a view of pointing out 
how the church is affected by them and to challenge the rural churches 
and ministers to catch a vision of the opportunities of service afforded by 
the changed conditions. The author presents the basic facts pertaining 
to the people and the land, group life, institutions, farmers’ organizations, 
government, community organization, the impact of rural and urban life, 
and significant trends, indicating in each case how the church may help 
improve conditions. While the book is written primarily for religious 
leaders, all students of rural life can benefit by the concise summary of 
factual material and the interpretation of this material by a social scientist 
with a rural background and a religious attitude. M.H.N. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRIME AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE. By Dorotuy 
CampseL_t Cutver. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1939, pp. 
xxxi+391. 


The present volume is the third in the series of bibliographies on crime 
and criminal justice. The first volume was compiled by A. F. Kuhlman 
and was published in 1929. The second volume was compiled by Miss 
Culver and was published in 1934. The present volume contains close to 
10,000 English bibliographical references from books, manuscripts, and 
periodicals published between 1932 and 1937. The author says that “the 
annotations are informative rather than critical.” The bibliography covers 
such major subjects as criminal statistics, administration of criminal jus- 
tice, offenders, police, criminal law, criminal procedure, judicial admin- 
istration, treatment and punishment, probation, institutional treatment, 
pardon, parole, indeterminate sentence, and crime prevention. The vol- 
ume also has the major references on juvenile delinquency, its treatment 
and prevention. 

There are numerous useful subclassifications. Most of the references 
are also classified according to region. No college instructor in the field 
of crime and delinquency, no social worker, researcher, administrator, or 
serious student of crime can afford to be without this volume. E.F.Y. 
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CIVIL SERVICE IN PUBLIC WELFARE. By Atice Campsett Kein. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1940, pp. 443. 


The spoils system is deeply rooted in American political life, and civil 
service not only had a late beginning but continues to be hampered by re- 
strictions of many varieties. The author has carefully investigated the 
merit system as it now operates in the United States. Among the responsi- 
bilities of the larger civil service agencies are classification of positions, 
recruitment, selection of personnel, control of promotions, provision for 
in-service training, and the handling of appeals. Each of these functions is 
discussed at length, and the problems connected therewith are well illus- 
trated with materials drawn from the experience of examiners and public 
welfare workers. 

Methods of weakening or breaking down civil service are listed. Chief 
among these are inadequate appropriations, exemption of certain positions 
from the merit principle of appointment, preferences accorded to certain 
groups, restriction of appointments to certain localities, disregard of the 
rules, and the tendency to make the financial need of the applicant a basis 
for selection. 

Part II of this study deals with the service that social workers can ren- 
der in promoting the merit system. These services are summarized as fol- 
lows: to understand the nature of personnel needs in public welfare; to 
work out standards of training and selection; and to aid civil service 
agencies to apply such standards intelligently. 

The appendix presents a set of standards for a merit system, applicable 
to state employment, security, and state public assistance agencies. 

G.B.M. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS. A Case History of the Industrial Revolution 
in America. By Constance MCLAUGHLIN GREEN. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1939, pp. ix+425. 


This is the story of the history of Holyoke, Massachusetts, a town 
planned in the 1850’s by capitalistic promotion for the purpose of carry- 
ing on supremely the manufacture of cotton textiles. The original purpose 
miscarried, and the town became one of diversified industry—“paper, 
papeteries, machinery, silk and wool, as well as cotton textiles.” In its 
eighty years of existence its history, according to the author, has become 
“the history of Massachusetts industrialism and all its social conse- 
quences.” 

Many interesting facts are disclosed in this socially significant account 
of the development of a capitalistically produced town. As early as 1853 
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the townspeople already felt that community interests were being sacri- 
ficed for the financial welfare of the big corporation, and the proper hous- 
ing of the immigrant workers confronted them. In 1859, after a period 
of depression, the “big” corporation “passed on,” leaving Holyoke to 
work out its own industrial destiny. From 1859 to 1873 was the period 
of the beginning of its diversified industries and the arrival of more com- 
munity problems involving the workers. The Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported in 1872 that the town’s death rate was the sec- 
ond highest in the state and that drunkenness was as rampant as disease. 
The manufacture of paper dominated the growing industrial town from 
1873-1893, but the workers reaped little in the way of increased wages. 
This was the period when labor in Holyoke was organized, and with the 
growth of trusts Holyoke residents began to face strikes and to lose sight 
of an “idyllic Christian brotherhood.” 

The industrial history of the town from 1903 to 1922 follows closely 
the pattern of the whole country. Periods of depression and prosperity 
affected Holyoke, like all other towns. Workers became less radical with 
the education offered their leaders by Amherst College. A large part of 
them, being Catholics, were likewise affected by the church’s attitude of 
nonviolence. The closed-shop policy of unionism had not been won. By 
1922 Holyoke had realized that its growth as an industrial center had 
been checked. Henceforth, Holyoke citizens were to realize that the wel- 
fare of their city depended upon real social responsibility and co-operation. 
The book offers opportunities for studying the impacts which industrial 
patterns make upon other cultural patterns. M.J.V. 


URBAN AND RURAL HOUSING. By the Economic Intelligence Service of 
the League of Nations. Authorized agent: Columbia University Press, 
International Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, New York, pp. 159. 


The Assembly of the League of Nations requested a study “of the 
methods employed in various countries for improving housing conditions, 
with special reference to the cost involved and the results obtained, 
granted the objects in view.” H. B. Helger, of the Swedish Social Board, 
was entrusted with the special task of gathering the material. After an 
introduction which surveys the development of housing policy, the gener- 
al aspects of the housing problem, and questions pertaining to the causes 
of housing shortage and standards of housing, the report summarizes con- 
ditions of rural and urban housing in Belgium, the United Kingdom, 
Denmark, Finland, France, The Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden, 
with a special section dealing with urban housing in Canada and the 
United States of America. 











OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


CINCINNATI: Population Characteristics of Census Tracts, 1930 and 1935. By 
James A. Quinn, Ear_e Eusank, and Lois E. E.tiot. Columbus: Bureau 
of Business Research, Ohio State University, 1940, viii+89. 

The census tract is one of the most important units for studying the 
population of a community or a city. The city of Cincinnati has developed 
a uniform and permanent census tract system which has greatly enhanced 
the usefulness of census materials as evidenced by the number and variety 
of persons and organizations that have used them locally. The basic data 
compiled in this volume include the composition of population for 1930 
and 1935, according to age, race, sex, and nativity ; changes in population, 
1920 to 1930, and 1930 to 1935; and density of population, 1930 and 
1935. 


LAND ECONOMICS. By Ricuarp T. ELy and Grorce S. WeHrwein. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, pp. xiii+-512. 

In this volume land is considered as nature, as space, and as property. 
The different kinds of resources of land are reviewed. One chapter is 
devoted to urbanization of land and another to conservation and social 
control of land. The authors conclude that cities may be expected to grow 
or to decline “as economic advantages shift,” and that “public ownership 
as such is negative and is in itself no guarantee that resources will be con- 
served.” 


CONSUMER CREDIT, CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS. By Rosert W. 
Ketso, editor. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1940, pp. 137. 
Topics considered include the basis and limits of the use of credit by the 
family, economic and social consequences of consumer credit, and regula- 
tion of consumer credit. 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN SOUTH DAKOTA. By RicHarp L. Woo.sert 
and Rosert L. McNamara. Washington, D.C.: Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, 1939, pp. 40. 


INDEX OF RESEARCH PROJECTS. Volume III. Washington, D.C.: Works 
Progress Administration, 1940, pp. 242. 

This volume presents in annotated fashion the titles of the WPA 
research projects “received in Washington between January, 1938, and 
April, 1939.” The summaries extend from 50 words to 150 words. The 
topics included are: natural resources, science and technology, archaeol- 
ogy and ethnology, history, art, literature, music, economics, government 
research, social research, and education. The projects in social research 
number 276; and in economics, 416. Those in social research are classified 
under three headings: population, social problems and social pathology, 
social work and social agencies. 
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THE RAILROADER. By W. Frep Cotrrett. Stanford University: Stanford 
University Press, 1940, pp. ix+-145. 


The author discussed the general characteristics of personality of rail- 
roaders and how railroad employees are selected and promoted. The ways 
in which mobility affects social status are noted, including the type which 
is due to receive “passes.” “Their contacts with the church and school 
are transitory.” The psychology of always being “on time” is treated 
interestingly. A stimulating chapter is that on “railroad language” or the 
occupational vocabulary or “lingo” in the railroad field. 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MENTAL TESTS AND SCALES. 
Volume I. By Cuarves K. A. Wonc. Peiping, China: Catholic University 
Press, 1939, pp. vi+725. 


This is a remarkable list of 1,776 tests and scales. A brief description 
ranging from 100 words to 175 words accompanies each test or scale. The 
whole is classified under three main headings: (1) measurement of men- 
tal capacity (598 items), (2) measurement of personality and character 
(498 items), and (3) measurement of vocational aptitudes and abilities 
(680 items). The second grouping is of special interest to social psychol- 
ogists. It deals with measures of (1) adjustment and integration, (2) 
aptitudes and opinions, (3) interests and preferences, (4) moral develop- 
ment, and so on. This volume will prove to be exceedingly useful. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1500-1815. By Mrrcuett B. Garrett. New York: 
American Book Company, 1940, pp. xii+713. 


The author has succeeded remarkably well in putting the historical 
facts of the place and time indicated in the title into a style that is bound 
to interest the undergraduate student. The laws of sequence and careful 
correlation are observed in this readable account of 325 years of stirring 
European activities in which conservatism is now and then challenged by 


liberalism. 


A GUIDEBOOK FOR BEGINNERS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE WORK. 
By Exta L. Cowon. New York: Family Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica, 1940, pp. v+49. 


The aim is to help social workers to “sense their position” with relation 
to the public assistance field. The main topics include: background of the 
assistance program, public welfare administration today, technique of 
interviewing, and record writing. Suggested readings are given at the end 
of each section. 











SOCIAL DRAMA 


LIFE WITH FATHER. A play in three acts. By Howarp Linosay and Russe. 
Crouse. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940, pp. xii+-208. 


Clarence Day’s sketches of his father, humane despot that he was, have 
been dramatized into a brilliant comedy by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse. The scene of the play is New York in the 1880’s, and its action 
takes place in the comfortable Madison Avenue home of the Day family. 
Because Clarence Day’s book was an intimate picture of his own family 
and because the playwrights have related with such dynamic effects those 
incidents which were so revelatory about Father, the play reports authen- 
tically on the cultural traits and folkways of what must have been a 
typical American family of the period. Something about the characteris- 
tics of Father makes him stand out as an almost universal fatherly male 
attempting to preside with iron hand over the destinies of his tight little 
group. 

Vinnie, his wife and the mother of his four children, although subjected 
to his commanding voice, is far from being completely dominated by him 
in the household affairs, albeit she would have been the last to admit that 
she ever got her own way. What Father wanted was a good, orderly, 
well-mannered home, run on a perfect timetable basis and with a bal- 
anced budget. But poor Father never quite succeeded in getting what he 
demanded. For one thing, Vinnie’s mathematics stood in the way, and her 
sense of logic never permitted her to draw a nice conclusion from the 
premises. Also her aesthetic sensibilities were quite apt to get in the way 
of a proper evaluation of the scheme of things which Father wanted. Yes, 
life with Father got pretty rough at times as Clarence Day pointed out; 
but, if it did, Father never was one to lack the swearing terms that showed 
how he felt about it. Not that his growling mended things, for he was 
defeated at nearly every turn by the helplessness of Vinnie. Her deep and 
sincere love and respect for Father always brought forth his capitulation. 
What she really needed, as he told her many a time, was strength of char- 
acter. Well did Vinnie know that strength exhibited as strength would 
never do. Tears, the strategy of fatigue and illness, and an apparent in- 
capacity to understand were her unfailing weapons. 

The exposures of family life in this gay and sparkling comedy reveal 
some intriguing case materials for sociological scansion. The character 
studies of the different personalities involved in the family doings are also 
worthy of note. Rare enjoyment awaits the reader of this successful dram- 
atization of a colorful book. M.J.V. 











